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Oh, unlived Lives that pass away 

ln dark of night and light of day, 
Whose dreamless bearts no music find 

In soathern breeze or northern wind ; 
Who know each bird and flower by name, 
Yet find their language all the same ; 

Ye lose a sweet world ever nigh— 

‘The barvest of a quiet eye.’ 


In spring’s frst smile, in sammer's giow, 
lu autumn’s rain, in winter's snow 
That shrouds the dying year, and gives 

A cradie to the one that lives, 

In simplest things is scattered round 

A world of beauty, thought and sound, 
For those that reap in passing by 

‘The harvest of a quiet eye." 


Ah, blessed friends that ne'er grow strange, 
And bappy wc:id that ne‘er will change, 
You seem to weep if we are sad, 

And gaily laugh if we are glad ; 

Your language is in every tone, 

You make a thousand dreams our own, 

If we can reap with smile or sigh 

**The harvest of a quict eye."' 


ALIFE’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,”’ 
“THE FATAL LILIES,” “WIFH IN 
NAME ONLY,” “WHICH LOVED 
HIM BEST,’’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
GABRIEL'S STORY. 
(T\HE first thing that I, Gabriel Holmes, 
can recall is a little gray.stone house 
with an old fashioned porch and lattice- 
windows, known, 1 discovered afterwards, 
asthe south lodge. It was covered with 
jessamine, wistaria, roses, Virginia creeper, 
and honeysuckle, and surrounded with 
trees. 

My mother, as I believed her to be in 
those days, Jane Holmes, was a nice-look- 
ing woman with ruddy cheeks and even 
white teeth. She always wore a black dress 
and white apron, and was passionately fond 
of me, and very kind. I do not remember 
hearing one angry word from her. She 
used to sing to me in asweet low voice a 
quaint old song about “fair Gabriel.” 
Once I asked her if it was ‘fair little Gabri- 
el,” and she said “Yes.” Little as I was, 
it pleased me to be called ‘‘fair.” 

One evening my mother carried me to a 
little room, which afterwards became a pa- 
radise of delight tome, and laid me ina 
pretty white bed; from where I lay I could 
see the topmost branches of trees and some 
birds flitting about in them. The sun must 
have been setting, for the trees were all 
tinged with gold. Wondering at their mar- 
vellous beauty, I fell asleep, soothed by the 
rustling of the leaves and the songof the 
birds, 

When I awoke it was quite dark, and by 
my bedside stood my mother, holding a 
candle in her hand, and with her was a la- 
dy who was tall and beautiful, with hair 
that shone like gold. Jewels glittered on 
her white breast, her arms were bare to the 
shoulder and were clasped by gold bands, 
and a rich dress fell around her in a grace- 
ful fold. 

When she saw that I was awake, she fell 
upon her knees by the bedside, took me in 
her arms, and kissed me until I could hard- 
ly breathe. 

“My darling, my treasure, my little Ga 
briel!”’ she cried, and then kissed me again, 
while tears rained from her face. “My dar- 
ling! How beautiful he is Jane! What 
hair—what eyes! Speak to me, Gabriel.”’ 

“Hush, my lady!” said my mother in a 
warning voice. “Pray remember!” 

“I can remember nothing. Oh, Gabriel, 
my darling, speak to mef Put your arms 
none my neck and kiss me, my beautiful 











I did so: I clasped my arms round her 


(meck and kissed the beautiful face. 


can versation, 
yaT everything I 
heard. 


“Speak to me Gabriel. Say tome ‘I love 

“Hush! Oh, my lady, be more careful!” 
interposed my mother. ‘Do pray mind!”’ 

The ledy shook her golden head half im- 
patiently, and then said gently— 

“You are right, Jane, and I am wrong. 
But it istoo hard to have to weigh every 
word.” 

She kissed me again and again, and then 
she hid my face on her bosom. 

“Say ‘I love you,’ ”’ she whispered to me. 

“I love you,” I said. 

Then, to.my surprise, she began to weep 
bitter passionate tears, afterwards talking 
very strangely. Surely she was praying to 
some one, for there was no one present but 
my mother and mysclf—praying fervently ! 

“Oh, my lost dear love,” she said, “If I 
could see you but for one minute and show 
you Gabriel!” 

“My lady,” cried my mother again; “I 
am sure it is not safe! Gabriel is almost old 
enough to understand.”’ 

“Why, how old is he? asked the lady. 

“He has turned four; but he is very quick 
of hisage. ‘You could not tell how clever 
he is nniges you were with him about all 
the time.” 

Then the lady kissed my mother, and 
said everything that was loving and kind to 
her, I eat up in my little bed, looking at 
them and to their 


“TI will not come often, I promise you, 
Jane. You may trust me. If I had not 
felt quite sure of myself, I would not have 
sent for you. Itis the first time I have 
seen him for eighteen months—not since I 
‘was married; can you wonder then that Iam 
delighted ?”’ 

My mother made some answer in a low 
tone. It was remonstrance evidenfly from 
the manner of it. . 

“I promise—I promise,” said the lady 
quickly. ‘But, Jane, how beautiful he is! 
“T have never seen a face like his.’’ 

Then she took up a tressof her golden 
hair and laid it by mine. 

“There is hardly any difference,” she 
said. “Gabriel’s is pale gold and mine 1s 
bright. How more than happy I am! Who 
would have thought this could have been 
brought about so easily?’ 

“But you must be prudent, my lady—you 
must indeed.” 

“So I will after this; but I must speak 
now, you know. How it ail comes back to 
me—the mad sweet foolish love that no 
other can be like, that one blissful week! 1] 
will come sometimes when he 1s asleep at 
night, and no one will be the wiser. See,’’ 
she added, pointing witha smileto the 
cloak thrown over her arm—‘“I can hide 
my dress and jewels with this.”’ 

‘‘But you cannot hide your golden hair 
and beautiful face,’’ remarked my mother. 
“T must try,”’ sald the lady; “and now I 
will bid farewell to my little Gabriel.”’ 

She came to me again, and, clasping me 
in her arms once more,kissed me as though 
she would never tire. I looked well at her 
then, for my courage had come back to me. 
“Will you come again?” I asked her. 

“T will, my treasure, and soon. I will 
bring you a box of soldiers anda ball and 
some othef things.”’ 

“My lady, is it wise?” asked my mother 
in a tone of quiet 

“No, it is folly; but the folly i@ so sweet 
Jane!” answered the lady in her pleasant 
inanner. 

When she retired the darkness seemed to 
deepen: and I went to sleep to dream of the 
golden hair and lovely face. 

My mother never encouraged me to talk 
about the lady who came that night, to see 
me. I waedimly conscious that she came 
again and again, for frequently, when I 
awoke In the morning, I found on my bed 


ren like; and my mother shook her head 
when I asked who had brought them. 

I do not remember secing the lady again 
until I was old enough to roam about the 
woods alone. I must have been about 
eight yearsoldthen. One day when I was in 
Langton woods, sitting under some beech- 
es, I saw her walking along a narrow path, 
that led to the river. To me she looked 
like a beautiful picture. She was wearing & 
biue dress, anda hat with a rich plume that 
drooped over her face. Her movements 
were #0 graceful that they struck me,young 
as I was. 

She caught sight of me quite suddenly; 
and J saw berturn deathly pale; then she 
came up.to me quickly, and, kneeling 
down upon the grass, she flung her arms 
around me and clasped me to her. 

“Oh, Gabriel,” she cried, “how long it is 
since I have seen you! Ihave been away 
in strange lands, my darling; but I' have 
thought of you always. Did you know that 
I have been away?”’ she asked. 

“No,” I answered. “I do not know who 
you are.” ‘ 

What had I said or done? A minute or 
twosince she was kneeling by my side, her 
face bright with happiness; now she had 
hidden her face in her hands and was crying 

“Who am I? Oh, Heaven,I am justly 
punished by his saying that!’ She kissed 
me again, and tears streamed down her 
face. ‘I will tell you, Gabriel, who I am,” 
she said. “Do you know the Hall, the big 
house they call Langton Wolde?”’ 

“No,” I answered—I had seen no houses 

the south lodge. 

“Well, there is a very large house beyond 
the tree there, called Langton Wolde, and 1 
live there.”’ 

“Is it yours?”’ I asked, with some curio- 
sity. To havea large house of one’s own 
seemed to me very grand indeed. 

“Yea,in part. I live there, and it is my 
house, Gabriel; and my name is Lady Lul- 
worth. Can you say it?” 

“Oh, yes!’ I replied, my dignity some- 
what wounded. ‘Lady Lulworth.” 

‘That is right, dear. Iam Lady Lul- 
worth.” 

I had some vague notion that she was 
very far removed from me, and that, I 
suppose, emboldened me to ask the next 
question. 

“Why do you love me and kiss me?” I 

said. 
“Once, dear, long ago, I~I knew a little 
boy like you, with the same beautiful hair 
and eyes. I loved him—ah, with all my 
heart!—and, because you are like him, I 
love you.” 

“What was his name?’’I asked, with some 
jealousy. I was already beginning to love 
this strange woman, who loved me. 

“We need not mind his name, Gabriel. I 
loved him,and now I love you. I shall see 
you often now that I have come back. I 
must trust you in one thing, my dear. You 
will never tell any one that I love and kiss 
you, will you?” 
The request,was small, the answer brief; 
yet in some vague way that question and 
answer bound us heart and soul, it seemed, 
. From that time I met Lady Lal- 
worth very often. At timesshe would say 
to me— 
“Dear little Gabriel, to morrow morning 
T shall cross the deer-path. About noon 
take your walk that way, and I shall see 
ou. ” ° 
”'ghe never met me without giving me 
something that she thought I should like. 
My mother knew all about our meeting»; 
but the only thing she ever said tome was 
this— 
‘Mind, Gabriel—you must néver speak 
to her ladyship when anyone is with her.” 
Once or twice it happened that I met her 
when other people were with her; then she 








toys and fruit and various things that ehfld- 


entreating glance, as though she would say 
“T cannot help it, Gabriel; I dare not stop: 
but I love you just the same;’’ and the next 
time she saw me, she would do anything 
and everything to make up for the apparent 
neglect. 

One morning I wasin what was called the 
Lady's Wood, aquiet lovely spot, where 
the birds sang more sweetly than in any 
part of the grounds. I had been eitting un- 
der the tree for an hour or so listening to 
the feathered choir. Child though I was, | 
knew the name of most of the birds ai) the 
keepers were kind to me and took pleasure 
in teaching me. Inthe wood there Wasa 
number of blackcaps: and the song of the 
blackoap is such a perfect imitation of that 
of the nightingale that at times I was pas- 
sled as to which bird was singing. On this 
morning a blackcap wassinging to such 
perfection that I listened entranced. 

I was aroused by a touch on my erm, end 
looking up, I saw Lady Lulworth’s beauti- 
ful face. 

“Gabriel,” said Lady Lutworth, “what 
are you dreaming about? I have 
been sitting there under the larohes 
watching you for the last hour. It is 
so strange to see a child sitting still for so 
long a time wrapt in thought. Tell me all 
that you have been thi Gabriel.” 

I always felt perfectly at home with her 


“IT have not been thinking, "I replied. 
“T was listening to the birds.” 

“The birds?,’ she repeated. “Do they 
sing 7 sweetly here?’ 

I nodded wisely. 

“The blackeap has been singing this mor. 
ning all that he heard the nightingale sing 
last night, “I sald. 

“‘How do you know, Gabriel ?”’ she asked 
with a smile. 

“Because I know what they have both 
been singing about,”’ I replied. 

“What was it?" she asked. 

“The birds talk,” Isaid, quickly; “but 
their words are all music." 

“And what do they talk about, Gabriel ?” 

I was quite proud of all the information I 
had to give. 

“They sing about the blne sky and the 
golden sun. The birds love the: sun. It 
makesall the difference in their tives 
whether it shines or not. I have many of 
the songs written down that] have heard 
them sing. I will show them to you my 
lady. And there is one that my mother 
thinks very pretty—‘What the blackbird 
sang on the blackthorn.’’’ 

“Did you write it, Gabriel 7” she asked. 
“You, after I heard the bird mng it,” I 
answered, wondering why she looked so 
grave and sad. ‘Yes, I wrote it all. My 
mother taught me to write.” 
“Your mother?” she repeated, with a 
deep sigh; and then she added, more biithe- 
ly, “Will you come back through the woods 
with me, Gabriel ?”’ 
I was only too pléased,and T walked hy her 
side, clinging to her hand and praiting 
gayly enough of all that was in my mind. 
Presently I saw atall, stately gentieman 
coming toward ua, Why did her ladyship's 
face change so? A crimson glow came over 
it. Child as I was, I wondered why she 
blushed and hesitated. 
“Gabriel,’’ she said, “do you see that tall 
tleman coming toward us? That is 
Lord Lulworth, my husband. Come and 
speak to him.” 
The crimson glow had quite faded when 
we reached the gentleman. He glanced at 
me in some surprise. 
“Who is this, Hilary?” he asked taking 
my hand, “Have you found this little man 
in the woods?”’ 
“No,” she replied. “Do you remember 
Jane Holmes’s little boy ?’’ 





merely gave mea wistful look, a piteous 


But her voice, as she said the words, had 
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vexed ine that my mother 
y hair. To me itseemed fool that I 
should have long golden curls like a girl's. 

“Do cut my hair, mother,” I sald to he 
ones. “The boys laugh at me, and I do not 
like it.” 

“My lady likes these curls, Gabriel;"’ was 
her reply. And afterthat I could say noth- 
ing. fic was her ladyship’s wish, that was 

for me. 

So I started off on what was the first real 
adventure of my life, with a little packet of 
on under my arms and my heart full of 


What a great place the Hall seemed to 
me! I thought no palace could be finer or 


greater. 

I felta little frightened when atall foot- 
man appeared in answer to my summons. 

“J have to see her | ip,’ I told him. 
“Lord Lulworth has bidden me come.” 
And he took me into a magnificently-furn- 
ished room. 

I was half afraid to sit down on the beau- 
tiful chairs, and I selected the least elegant 
one I could find. Aftera time her ladyship 
appeared. 

“So you have come, Gabriel!” she said 
nweetly. 

She drew near to me and kissed mo, and 
then she took my long curls in her hand 
and caressed then. 

‘This is my home, Gabriel,” she said 
next. “Do you like it?” 

“Yea”, lanswered, “I should like any 
home that is yours.’’ 

**Do you love me #o much then, Gabriel” 
she asked, smiling. 

“You ver —- lady—so much that 
I could not love you any more.”’ 

“Why do you love me ?’’ she inquired. 

‘Because,’ I answered; ‘‘you are always 
kind to me. There is no one who loves me 
so much —not even my mother.” 

Sne shrank back from me with a little ery, 
and asbudder, but quickly recovered her- 
welt. 

“Not even your mother, Gabriel?” and 
she sighed. 

“No,’ I said, stout.y, “not even my 
mother—no one but you. And then you 
are beautiful, and you live in a big house,” 

She laughed outright. 

‘Those are indeed sensible reasons for 
loving me,” she returned; and, ina low 
voice she sang: 


**l love my love because 
My love loves me,"* 


Presently sho asked me forthe songs I 
had written. I gave them to her, and she 
read them with a smile; but I saw tears in 
her eyes more than once, 

“Gabriel,” she said, gravely, “are you 
quite sure that you wrote all these your- 
self. Did no one help you. 

“No, no one," I told her, 

“You have not copied the words from any 
book, or heard any one singing them?” 

“No, your ladyship, they are just as I 
had them fresh from the birds," I an- 
swered. 

“But who has taught you—a child like 

you—all these things ?’’ 
” «No one,” I replied, gathering courage as 
the questioning wenton. ‘No one has ever 
taught me anything about it. Jt is only 
what I thought."’ 

She held iny face between her hands and 
looked at me earnestly. 

“My little Gabriel, I believe you are a 
genius.”’ 

“A genius?" I repeated, for I had not the 
faintest notion what the words meant. 

“A genius, Gabriel. Heaven keep you 

from the common fate of genius—which is 
to suffer, little one! If you live you will 
perhaps make a great name. I shall read 
your verses to the earl.”’ 
” She rang and sent for Lord Lulworth; “I 
have sent for you to hear these verses, I 
have read that at seven years of age the little 
Mozart could not only play the most diffi- 
cult music at sight, but he composed the 
most charming melodies. But for that I 
could not believe that this child has written 
these pieces himself. Listen to this one— 
‘What the Blackbird Sang on the Black- 
thorn.”’ 

She read it, and oh, how her sweet voice 
clothed my poor verse? -I scarcely knew 
it; and the tears came into my eyes, Could 
it be possible that I had written such lines ? 
She laid down the song and looked at Lord 
Lulworth with a tender smile. 

“Godfrey, this child is a genius! A genius 
I re ! He is a born poet.” 

“Yeu,” replied the earl, “there can be 
little doubt of that. How pleased you are, 
Hilary !"’ 

A sudden constraint came over her, and 
she took her eyes from me. 

“I feel like one who has discovered a very 
rare and precious stone,''she said. “Did you 
ever—for a child—hear anything more 
beautiful than these lines?” 

“They are certainly full of feeling,’’ an- 
swered the earl; thoughtfully, and then he 


3 
be | 


added. ‘Has Jane Holmes any means? I 
notice that she dreases the child very nice- 
ly.” 


“She had some money left for him, I 
think—enough, I believe, to keep and edu- 
cate him." 


“You seem interested in the little boy,” 





went up to her husband and thréw 
her arms around his neck. He seemed ve 
and flattered, and I saw how mu 


e loved her, 
“You are too kind—too *) 
she said. “But you mast think twice elie 


you do this. Ifyou give him a first clas 
education he will not like to go back to the 
south lodge."’ She spoke quite calmly; but 
some instinct told me that her heart was 
throbbing with emotion and suspense. “A 
great many things have to be considered,” 
she added. “He would want friends mov- 
ing in the better circles.”’ 

“He would be all right,” the earl. 
“Of course he could not spend all his v 
tions at the south Iddge; but he could 
travel, and he could visit us sometimes, and 
as soon as he is old enough, I will get him 
one of those appointments that are always 
to be obtained by men like myself.’’ 

“Ana would you do pao Godfrey?” she 
asked. “Would you ly! How good 
you are?” “i 

“I would do anything to please you, Hila- 
ry. We have no children of our own; 
but, if this boy pleases you, I shall be only 
too ha to interest myself in his welfare. 
Why, Wilary, my dear, you have tears in 
your eyes!” 

“It is because you are so good,” she an- 
swered. “I have never meta man like 
you.” 

” “And never will, I hope,’’ he said, “for 
my own sake; you might like him as much 
as you like me.”’ 

“That could never be,’’ replied her lady- 
ship; ‘but I ain most ye to you, God- 
frey. Jane wasa faithful servant of ours, 
and in helping her you please me. How 
delighted she wili be ! must go to-mor- 
row and tell her of your intentions regard- 
ing the child.”’ 

“Iam glad, my darling, thatI have 
pleased you,” said the earl, ‘TI live only to 
make you happy; and, if showing kindness 
to that child cases you, I will be kind 
enough to the little man.’’ 

Yet, young as I was, I felt that her love 
and kindness were not lavished on me be- 
cause I was the child ofa taithful servant: 
s0Ome strange instinct told me that there was 
quite another reason. 

The earl spoke kindly to me, and told me 
to work hard at my lessons for another year 
and that then I should go to school. 

“Do not write any more poetry, Gabriel,” 
he added. ‘You must study prose now,” 
Then he turned to her ladyship and saia, 
“I wonder why they gave him the name 
‘Gabriel.’ It is a beautiful one, but it is 
rather quaint.”’ 

A quiver of pain passed over her lady- 
ship’s lovely face. 

“T think the name suits,’’ she said. 

Then the eari remarked in a low tone. 
“What a strangely beautiful face the child 
has—how delicate, spiritual, and refined! 
Yet, do you know,‘there is something in it 
—an expression—that reminds me of some 
face I have seen.” 

Another quiver passed over her lady 
ship's face; and I knew her thoughts were 
sad at once, 

“Do you think so, Godfrey?” she said, 
slowly, looking at me earnestly. 

“He must belong to a superior family,” 
continued the earl. “Who are these Holim- 
eses 7” 

I saw her ladyship’s face turn crimson, 
and she bent down so as _ to hide it; but she 
nade no answer. 

‘Who are they, Hilary ?’’ asked the earl. 
“From what town or county do they 
come ?’? 

‘I am not sure that I remember,” she re- 
plied. “My aunt always seemed to think 
them to be very respectable people.” 

“Tam g.ad to hear that,’ saidthe earl. 
“By the way did you say the child's father 
was living! I have forgotten.” 

“No,” she answered with faltering lips; 
‘the is dead.” 

“If he had been living, IT should have had 
to obtain his consent before doing anything 
for the child. He has no relatives ‘living 
then but Jane Holmes?” 

She looked at me as she answered. 

“I have not heard Jane speak of any. 
You may be sure that the proposed arrange- 
ment will be ali right. 1ere can be no 
: wom that Jane will be happy and de- 

ited.”’ 

Then the earl went away and I was once 
more left alone with Lady Lulworth. 

A year afterward I went one morning up 
to the great house. I was growing accus- 
tomed to its grandeur now, and felt perfoct- 
ly at home in the rooms where once I had 
been bewildered and overawed. Oh, how 
I loved Lady Lulworth! There were 
times when the very rustle of her dress or 
the sound of her volce made me tremble. 
My whole heart and soul belo: to her; I 
worshi her. It was my elight and 
pride to be with her. 

On this bright morning—it wasa sunny 
day in July—her lady p sent for me, say- 
ing that she had some books from London 
—children’s books—that she would like to 


me. 
“In fact, Gabriel, some of them are f. 

" she told me. “T ordered a boxful for 

y, May. You shall have those that you 





be very polite to this ha’ 


think it over. 
Gabriel ?” 


| time; theh her answer came very gently : 








dear 
” was the reply. 


you not happy, 





Weald you so much to live ina 
lange houset”'ahe ome 

“Not unless you were in it, your lady- 
ahi ” 


“— understand,” she said, laughing. 
“You wish tobe Lady May because she 
will live with ~ — not because she will 
live in a large house ?”’ i 

“J have never thought of the house,” I 
responded. 

Then she told me that some very lovely 
roses were growing onthe south terrace, 
and that { might gather a few and take them 
home to my mother. I went; and there be- 
held, in majestic fashion, with a doll 
on her knee, a beautiful fairy-like child. I 
saw her first inthe July sunlight in the 
midst of lovely flowers; I have seen her 
since in every way in which a fair woman 
looks fairest; but I shall never fo the 
first glimpse I had of her seated in the little 
wicker-work chair with the doll on her 
knee. She looked at me with a proud frank 
smile. 

“Well,” she said, somewhat imperiously, 
‘‘who are you?”’ 

‘I am Gabriel Holmes,” I replied. 

“Gabriel? Why, that is a girl’s name!”’ 

I felt bound to defend my name, and 
said : 

“No; it is the name of an archangel.”’ 
“An archangel ?’’ re the yous la- 
dy. “I did not know,” she added, scorn- 
fully, “that boys were named after arch- 
ange!s,”’ 

“T know a boy named ‘Raphael’ and one 
named ‘Michael,’ ’’ I said, stoutly. 

“| know many such,” she returned ; “‘but 
‘Gabriel’! I am notsure whether I like the 
name,” 

“J hope you will like it,” I said trying to 
hty little lady. 

“J am not sure that I ; butI will 
Where do you came from, 


“Lady Lulworth sent me here,” I re- 


plied, 


“Did she? ButI mean where do you 
ive?” 

“T live at the south a 

“At the south lodge !’’ she re , with 


just the faintest tinge of scorn in her voice. 
“Do you mean that you live there altogeth- 
er?’”’ 


“Yes,” I replied; for I saw no reason to 


feel ashamed of my beautiful home. 


“Then you are Jane Holmes’s little 


boy ?¢”’ 


“Yes,” I answered. 
“Is she your mother?’ asked my young 


questioner. 


**You do not look much like her,” said 


the little lady; and for the moment I was 
not* sorry to hear it. 
added. j 
this? It comes from Paris. It can stand 
and kneel and hold u 
can make it fold its han 


“Come nearer,’’ she 
Have you ever seen a doll like 


its arms. See—I 
! Would you like 
to hold it?’’ 

1 said “*No.”’ 

i did not care to touch a doll. 

wl he im you think no boys ever touch 
dolis? I have known some to be very fond 
ofthem. I have seen a great deal, I can 
tell you,’’ she went on. “I am eight years 
oid, and I have been at school ever since I 
was six.’ 

She nodded her head and looked at me 
as though she would say ‘‘There—what do 
you think of that?” 

I was surprised and overwhelmed,as well 
I might be. 

‘A. our school,’’ added the fairy, “we see 
a great deal of life.’’ 

She hex doubtless caught the phrase from 
some older girl and intended to annihilate 
me with it. 

{ ulmost gasped for breath; the notion of 
seeing a great deal of life was too much for 
me. 

“Will you come and 
times ?”’ she said. 
Lulworth,” 

‘**You ask her,” I su 

“Well, I will do so, 
= ask her now.” 

shall never forget the dignity with whi 
the beautiful little ereature, “holding ~ 
doll carefully in her arms, walked into the 
house. 

“‘FolLow me, Gabriel Holmes,’”’ : 
-— I followed meekly. a 

'@ went into the morning-roo 
Lady Lulworth looked up with a asad 
surprise. 

“Lady May and little Gabriel,’ she ex- 
claime 

My povtoctrens advanced boldly. 

“Lady Lulworth,” she said, “Tam always 
very lonely when I am at Langton Wolde. 
You are all grown up here, and there is not 
a child in the house. May Gabriel Holmes 
come and play with me sometimes?” 

Her ladyship appeared to be puzzled for a 


lay with me some- 
“I wish you’d ask Lady 


sted. 
We will both go 


= we 
may me de the Earl, my dear, before 
t happened 
m..} on " that just at that moment the 
seemed astonished to see us together. 


e 
Ry 4» Sepa De him and repeated 





He laughed and said ‘“Yes,” 





worth’s 
On same as 
of the 
e to make me hér v slave, 
worth came into the garden where we 


were. 

It was a quiet retired of the grounds 
where we bs ceeth andl ctharwin, amused 
onWith her ladyshi 

P was a tall, state) 
handsome woman, richly dressed, and very 
OThey ant down together, and her ledyubt 
e wn an 

talked eagerly to her in a low voice, tears st 
intervals running down her cheeks. Three 
or four times the r said : 


“Itisa ap —. - 

“But why,auntie? I see it,” 
Lulworth answered. | w lely 

Lady Lulworth parted the h 

ulwo © hair from my 
boon, aad said : 7 

“This, Lady Kilmore, is little Gabric}.” 

Thereupon Lady Kilmore began to weep 
bitterly. 

I could not resist the impulse to raise my 
hands to her face and say: 

My eh yd 1% 1” 

She took me er arms, and I sat u 
her knee while she talked to me, on 

Slhie asked me countless qoassiens and, 
while she was talking, Lady Lulworth went 
away with my little wpa ostensibly 
to gather flowers, but, as I know now, really 
wae Lady Kilmore time to talk to me. 

a she asked me—and al) 
about Lulworth! Did I come there 
often? as she kind to me? 

But my heart did not open to her as it bad 
opened to Lady Lulworth. I answered in 
monosyllables; and I noticed one thing. 
There been a look of distress on her 
face when she first to talk to me, but 
it faded after atime? What I said to her 
evidently pleased and relieved her. 

When she was quite satisfied as to the re- 
vy - ewes Lady De eee pa and myself 
she ‘question me ut my ability and 
what I liked. y 

It seemed natural to answer those ques- 
tions in all frankness; and she,as others had 
done before her, raised her eyes and hands. 
ee she cried, “you are a poet 

rn.’ 

I began to think that it was a great thing 
to bea t. 

Then y Kilmore told me that if I con- 
tinued to be a good boy, loved my mother, 
studied hard, and tried to be content, she 
would bring me a very nice when 
next she came to << Wolde. 

“Let it be books,”’ —I care for 
nothing but books.”’ 

“They tell me,’’ she said, “that the Earl 
is going to send you to school. It is very 
good of him, and you must try to learn as 
much as you can. You must always be 
grateful to him for it.” 

1 told her that I should be; and then Lady 
Lulworth came up. 

“You have had quite a long conversation 
with Gabriel, auntie. You may run aw 
now, my dear. Lady May has a prett 
- boat and she wants you to sail rf for 

er.’’ 

But she had not patience to wait until I 
was gone. 

She renewed her conversation at once. 

“You see that it is all safe,auntie. I have 
been more prudent than you thought.” 

“Itis safe so far, Hilary. But, I repeat, 
you must be cautious.” 

“T intend to be,’’ replied Lady Lulworth. 
 :. taal r : other, and then her 

yship » Cageriy : 

“What do you think of him, auntie ?” | 

“Very handsome,and quite a genius, | ‘il- 
ary, but sensitive and tender-hearted—a 
difficult character, you will fimd.” 

“Yes, but a beautiful one,” said Lady 
Lulworth. 

“Yes, granted a beautiful one;’’ and then, 
as the distance between us increased, I heard 
less of what they had to say. 

In some vague way I knew that it was of 
mc they were speal:ing; and, child as I was, 
I wondered why such great ladies were in- 
terested in me. 

Lady Kilmore came and again be- 
fore I left Langton Wolde, always with 
some nice present for me. 

It was she who gave mea watch, instru- 
ments for drawing,and almost all my much- 
prized library. 

She told the earl that she, too, had taken 
a great fancy to me, and said that I must 
spend some of my holidays with her. 

The rest of that time was all a blissful 
dream to me. 

Lady May was to go to Germany to com 

lete her education ott was the earl’s idea— 
1e approved of the German. system of in- 
struction ; it was decided that when her 
holidays came he and Lady Lulworth would 
go to her and travel her, instead of , 
ringing her to England. 

I remember hearing all these thi 

school, and I 
when I looked into :he face of my bonpie 
little lady, that I was adieu to be en 
along time. I was just ten years old woer 
ee cari kept his promise and sent me 

ugby. 
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Br I, D. K. 


a, sweet are the scents and the songs of spring, 
And brave are the summer Sowers ; 
And chill #e the autamn winds, that bring 
The winter's lingering hours. 
And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun sinks into the ses ; 
Ané whether I'm on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me, 


O life, why art thou so bright apd beon ! 
O breath, why art thou so sweet | 

O friends, how can ye forget so soon 
The loved ones who lie at your feet ! 

But the world goes round and round, 
And the sun drops into the sea, 

And whether I'm on or un@er ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The ways of men are busy and bright ; 
The eye of woman Is kind ; 

It is sweet for the eyes to behold the light, 
Bat the dying and dead are blind. 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun falls into the sea, 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me, 


But if life awake, and will never cease 
On the future's distant shores. 

And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore. 

Let the world go round and round, 
And the sun sink into the sea ! 

For whether I*m on or under the ground, 
Oh, what will it matter to me | 


The Treacherous Dervis. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 











ADLALLAH, a princes of virtues, 
succeeded his father, Bin in the 
kingdom of Mousel. He re over 


his faithful subjects for some time,and lived 

in great happiness with the beauteous con- 

sort, Queen Zemroude, when there ap 

at his court a young dervis with so lively 

and cotortatalla a turn of wit that it won 

the affections of everyone he conversed 
w so fast that it at last 


with. 
His reputation gre 
raised a curiosity in the-Prince himself to 
see and talk with him. And far from find- 
ing that common fame had flattered him 
he was convinced that everything he 
heard of him foll short of the truth. 
Fadlallah immediately lost all “manner 
of relish for the conversation of other men, 
and as he was every day more and more sa- 


tisfied of the abilities of this stranger,offered 
him the first — in his kingdom. The 
young dervis, having thanked him with a 


singular modesty,desired to be excused, as 
having made a vow never to accept of any 
employment, and preferring a free and in- 
dependent state of life to other ocondi- 
tions, 

The King was infinitely charmed with so 
great an example of moderation,and not able 
to get him to engage in a life of business, 
made him his chief companion and ffrst fa- 
vorite. 

As they were one day hunting together, 
and happened to be separated from the rest 
of the company, the dervis entertained Fad- 
lallah with an account of his travels and 
adventures. 

After having related to him several curio- 
sities which he had seen in the Indies, “It 
was in this place,”’ said he, “that I contract- 
ed an acquaintance with an old Brahmin, 
who was skilled in the most hidden powers 
of nature. 

“He died within my arms, and with his 

ing breath communicated to me one of 
he most valuable secrets, on condition I 
should never reveal it.”’ 

The King, immediately ey on his 
young favorite’s having refused the late 
offers of greatness he had made him, told 
he presumed it wasthe power of making 


gold. 

“No, sir@j said the dervis; “it is some- 
what more wonderful than that. It is the 
aed of reanimating a dead body by fling- 
ng my own soul into it.”’ 

hile he was yet —eee a doe. came 
bounding by them, and the king, who had 
his bow As thy shot her through the heart, 
telling the dervis thata fair opportunity 
now offered to show his art. 

The dervis immediately left his own body 
breathless on the und, while at the same 
infant that of the doe was reanimated. 

She came to the King, fawned upon him, 
and having played several tricks, fell again 
upon the grass. Atthe same instant the 
body of the dervis retovered life. 

The King was infinitely pleased at so un- 
common an operation, and conjured his 
friend by everything that was sacred to com- 
municate it to him. 

The dervis at first made some scruple of 
violating his promise to the dying Brahmin 
but told him at last that he found he could 
conceal nothing from so excellent a prince. 

After having obliged him, therefore,to an 
oath of secrecy, he taught him to — two 
cabalistic words, in pronouncing which the 
whole secret consisted. 

The King, impatient to try the experi- 
ment, immediately repeated them as he had 
been taught, and in an instant found him- 
self in the body of the doe. 

He had but a little time to contemplate 
himself in this new being; for the treacher- 
ous de his own soul into the 
royal body, and ben the Prince’s own 
bow against him, had laid him dead on the 
spot,had not the hind, who perceived his in 
tent, fled swiftly to the woods. 

The now triumphant in his claim, 
ee to M and filled the throne of 

he took care of, in order 
to secure in the of his 





bewly-acquired kingdom, was to procure & 





7emroude was highly pleased at the un- 
fondness of her new favorite, and 


He had there an opportunity of making 


his court to her eve orning a thou- 
— little actions, which his A allowed 
m. 


The Queen whole hours every day 
in hearing and playing with him. 

Fadlallah could even have thought him- 
self happy in this state of life, he not 


frequently endured the inexpressible tor- 
ment of seeing the dervis enter the apart 
ment, and caresg his Queen even in his 
presence. 

The ustrper, amidst his toying with his 
Prin would often endeavor to ingra- 
tiate himself with the nightingale; and 


while the en Fadlallah pecked at him 
with his bill, beat his wi and showed 
all the marks of an itm rage, it only 


afforded his rival and 
for their diversion. 
Zemroude was likewise fond of a little 

lap-dog which she kept in her apartment, 
and which one night happened to die. 

oo. oo atte the aban y - a wre in- 
c to quit the s ofthe nightingale 
and enliven this new Sody. . = 


© Queen new matter 


He did so, and the next morning Zem- 
roude saw her favorite bird d in the 
Tt is im le to express her ef on 
this occasion ; and when she called mind 


all its little actions, which even appeared to 
have somewhat in them like reason, she 
was inconsolable for her loss. 
Her women immediately sent for the 
dervis to come and comfort her. 
“Well, madam,”’ said he, I wili exert the 
utmost of my heart to’ please you. Your 
ge shall again revive every morn- 
ing and serenade you as before.” 

he beheld, with a look which ea 
sily showed she did not believe him, when 
laying himself down on the sofa, he shot 
his soul into the nightingale, and Zemroude 


“2 ae gs er bird revive. - 
© king, who was a spectator of all that 
passed, under the shape of a 


recovered 


6 cage with 
off the neck 


corner of the room, immediate 
his own body, and running to 
the utmost indignation, tw 
of his false nightingale. 
Zemroude was morethan ever amazed 
and concerned at this second accident, until 
the King, eutreating her to hear him, relat- 
ed to her his whole adventure. 

The body of the dervis, which was found 
dead in the woods, and his edict for killing 
all the deer, left her no room to doubt the 


— dog in one 
th 


truth of it. 
But no ments, even from Fadlallah 
himself, could compose her mind, and she 


shortly after died with grief. 

The king was so affiected with her death 
that he left his kingdom to one of his 
nearest relatives, and the rest of his 
days in solitude and retirement. 





WEDDING CostuMEs.—The wodding- 
costumes ina French provincial wedding 
were wonderful to behold. The groom was 
wealthy. Hissleeved waistcoat was of no 
common cloth, but of rich blue velvet, cu- 
riously embroidered, his sash of blue silk, 
and his hat bound with a broad silver rib- 
bon. The unity of his costume was some- 
what marred by black cloth trousers and a 
pair of kid boots of Parisian make. But if 
the m was a splendid sight, what shall 
I say ofthe bride? Her dress was geor- 
geous. She literally blazed with gold and 
silver laces and ribbons, spangles of all 
colors and silk embroidery. Her ap- 
ron was a plum-colored silk, brocaded with 

flowers ofgreenand yellow. Nor was 
she alone in her magnificence ; many of the 
guests were as brilliant asshe. Two young 
ladies froin a neighboring town wore silver- 
gray brocade aprons, black dresses trimmed 
Sith black velvet, the open bodice filled in 
front with pink silk, covered in the one case 
with roses, in the other with little ostrich- 
feathers. 





—_ 


Tur Guiose’s Rotunpiry.—A _ writerin 
a prominent Jewish paper points out that 
contrary to the recieved the elder Rab- 
bins of the Talmud taught that the world 
This isshown by a passage in 
which, in discussi idolatry, the figures 
holding in the hand a baton, a bird, ora 
globe were prohibited, because the baton 
symbolizes the dominion of the world the 
bird that the world lies beneath it, and the 

obe is forbidden because it resembles the 
‘orm of the world itself. 


Tnx Bripe's Girt.—In Sweden the bride 
has her pocket filled with bread. ety A 
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f. 
he baby cried for three hours, 
7 I had to carry itround two-thirds of the 
e. 
Because my wife insisted on going by rail 
into the country instead of by boat. 
use the Brown, who courted 
my wife before I married her, drove past in 


an el t buggy with a high-stepping horse 
and his girl with him.” . 

Because niy wife told me Brown had some 
idea how a lady should be treated, but some 
people had none, meaning me. 

Because the conductor insisted upon two 
of the children paying full fare and threat- 
ening to put them off the train if I didn’t 
fork out. 

Because my wife caught me giving Jones, 
who was on the train the dant bank 

Because I couldn’t see any fun in carry- 
ing the baby through a ee village and 
hearing the natives make rude remarks. 

Because whenever I wanted a drink my 
wife wanted a lemonade, and would accom- 
pany me to get it. 

Because when my wife suggested dinner 
at the hotel and I demurred on the score of 
expense,she said I was always stingy when 
I was along with her, and began to cry. 

Because when I gave way and ordered it 
my wife said she wouldn’t eat it then, as 
was so croas and unkind. 

Because the second child, Maria, took 
cramps in her stomach, and t had to spend 
fifty cents in a drug store for some cordial. 

use a friend we met invited me to 
et away tor an hourand meet him ata store 

n the village,but my wife canght me every 
time I attempted it and said ‘it was just like 
me.”’ 

Because whenever I lighted my pipe I 
was sarcastically reminded by my wile that 
it “looked so gentlemanly to smoke a pipe 
in a lady’s company.” 

Because, after running a mile to catch 
the train coming home, we found all the 
seats full, and I had to stand the whole 
way. 

* Because after all my worry and expense, 
the wife of my bosom coolly asse on 
our reaching home, she’ was sorry we ever 
went, and it would have been much better 
had we stopped at home. 

And, the gentleman added, no more holi- 
day excursions for me, if I know it. 

4 oe T. T. 

Si1LK AND SaT1In.—The discovery of silk 
is attributed to one of the wives of an er- 
peror of China, who reigned about two 
thousand years before the Christian era; 
and since that time a special s has been 
alloted in the gardens of the Chinese royal 
palace to the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree—called in Chinese the “golden tree’’— 
and to the keeping of silk-worms. The first 
silk dress in history was made, not fora 
sovereign nor for a pretty woman, but for 
a monster in human shape, Heliogabalua, 
an Emperor of Rome. Persian monks,who | 
came to Constantinople, revealed to the 
Emperor Justinian the secret of the produc- | 
tion of silk,and gave him some silk-worms. 
From Greece the art 1 into Italy at the 
end of the thirteenth century. When the 
popes left Rome to settle in France,they in- 
troduced into that country the secret which 
had been kept by the Italians; and Louis 
XI. established at Tours a manufactory of 
silk fabrics. Francis I. founded the Lyons | 
silk works, which to this day have kept the | 
first rank. Henry II., of France, wore the 
first pair of silk hose ever made, at the wed- | 
ding of hissister. The word “satin,” which 
in the original was applied to all silk stuffs 
in aonene has since the last century been | 
used to designate only tissues which present | 
a lustrous surface. 6 discovery of this 
particularly brilliant stuff was accidental. 
A silk weaver, finding businegs dull, and 
not knowing what to invent to"Zive a new 
impulse to the trade, was one day pacing to 
and fro before his loom. Every time he 
ithe machine, with no definite object | 
n view, he pulled little threads from the 
warp and put them to his mouth which soon 
after he spat out. Later on, he found the 
little ball of silk on the floor of his work- 
shop, and was attracted by the brilliant ap- 
ce of the threads. He repeated the | 
experiment, and by using certain muci- 


laginous preparations succeeded in giving | 
satin to the world. 
ot  . —- | 

Tue MormMan Wire.—A 


Morman 
woman has been telling a reporter that 
when Mormon women are getting married | 
a white headdress with a flowing cape is | 
worn. During the ceremony this —_ is | 
over the bride's face until the groom lifts it. | 
When the wife dies she is buried with this 
cape on her head, and when she js laid in | 
her coffin the cape is thrown over her face. 
The teaching of the Mormon leaders is that 
she cannot be resurrected until the husband 
raises this cape from her face, that if he is 
satisfied that she has been a faithful and 








er | 


obedient wife he will raise this veil and she 
may be resurrected. 





| heads. The illustrious 


| age, the education 


| favorites, 


Bric-a-Brac. 
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Metgoric Stones.—The most famous 
stone mentioned in the ancient re- 
cords is that which fell in Thrace, about the 
year in which Socrates was born. It is de 
scribed by Plutarch, and also by the elder 
Pliny, who says that it was to be seen in his 
time, that about 600 years afterwards; 
hat It a burned color, and that its 
fall was accompanied by a meteor. It has 
been described as of the size of two mill 
stones, and equal in weight toa full 

load. In Galatia, the mother of the 
was worshipped under the form of 
which was said to have fallen from heaven. 


Luwacy tn Ecrrt.—Ancient E 
a high civilization, and it exhibi 
the wisdom with which the insane were 
treated. At each extremity of was 
built a temple to Saturn, where lu of 
various d were brought by their 
friends. The temples were surrounded 
beautiful a os and patients were 
rovided with every form of recreation 
hat could occupy the mind and invigorate 
the body. Here, also, the finest works of 
art were brought. Music, wine, employ- 
ment, fixing the attention and exe ng 
the memory were the principal remedics 
used, and none but the most violent mani- 
acs were put under any personal restraint. 


Roman Names.—The Romans, like our- 
selves, had many names of homely and 
whimsical meaning. Their Plauti, Pandi, 
—_ nthe 'Saln ys would have been 
with us, the -foots, the Bandy-l the 
In-knees, the Club-f and tho Hameonay- 
“abli derived their 
names from being excellent cultivators of 
beans. The scarcely less illustrious Pisones 
were #0 called in consequence of being ex- 
cellent cultivators of peas. The name which 
Cosar rendered so famous, arose ffom one 
of the family being born with a head 
of hair. Horace’s cognomen of aig- 
nifies flap-eared. 

A Tuixer’s AccOMPLISHMENTS.—When 
a Bhattee, of India, is about three years of 
commenced by his be- 
ing apes to walk or run a given dis- 
tance daily, and as he advances in years,the 
exercise is increased. He must acquire the 
art of ny like asheep, barking like a 
dog, crowing like a cock, braying like an 
ass, and in like manner of imitati all 
kinds of animals. He must be able to 
throw himself on any occasion which may 
require into every kind of attitude, to craw] 
along or lie flat as possible on the ground, 
to run like a dog, tostand on his head with 
his legs extended widely, so as to appear in 
the dusk like the roots ofa tree, etc. When 
he has accomplished this he is permitted to 
make his first theft. 

Fish AND THE GREEKS.—Fish was a fa 
vorite diet among the Greeks,the tunny be- 
ing probably coarser food, as the eel was 
one of the more costly and delicate, es 
ally when stewed and amothered in 
toot. Many kinds of shell-fish were in use, 
oysters being, a8 with the Romans, especial 
The cuttle-fish and the sea ur- 
chin do not seem to us tempting food ; snail 
cray-tish, several kinds of crabs, prawns, 
mussels and whelks are often mentioned. 
In truth, the anecdotes about the fish mar- 
ket are endless, “It is a nice thing,” says 
one, “to see a well-stored fish shop 
when you have money in your ket—not 
otherwise. There was a poor fellow with 
just four coppers, who first looked at the 
crabs, eels and tunnies, asked the price of 
each, and then—went off t» the sprats,”’ 

Carps 1x Ressta.—During the bitterly 
cold evenings of winter, when out-door ex- 
ercise is out of the question, the Russians 
—~ gue? pee oe amusement. 

e a great and t high. 
Wh with somte eeaiounieds” n the 
counting, baccarat, and a © they call 
es like ** n,”’are their 
principal en. great American game 
of poker is unknown among them, but its 
attractions are just —— to be appreci- 

n Reels, and 


ated. Cards are a monop! 
pcan 
the support 


their importation is strictly 
The profits on their sale go to 

of the Foundling Hospital,and it is magnifi- 
contly supported. Any infant can be brought 
there, no questions ure asked as 

the mother or child, and no payrrent is ne- 
cessary. It is maid to be the only p.sce m 


usela where By passport is required, 
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OVEB THE SEA. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 
BY 4. CG. 
| cannot hear thee, for the min@s are moaning ; 
_ lL eamnot hear thes, for the waves efe high ; 
1 cannot bear thee, for the ship, groaning 
Seaward doth le 
And yet my fond heart listens to thy singing. 
And yet methinks | clasp thee once again ; 
I hear thy voles, as if 1 were not winging 
Across the main. 
Bo be it ever! If the world torment me, 
Happy in thee, and is the pest I'l) rest ; 
To sleep upon thy memory will content me, 
As ‘twere thy breast. 


- A Life Lesson. 


G Egerton'’s weddi and 
[apace att 








she stood fully dressed before he 
taking one last look, with a little 
nable vanity, at the pretty figure re 


there, 
In another hour she should be Mra. Er- 


nest Redgrave. How hard it was to rea 
lize ? 

She was a vain and rather frivolous girl. 
But deep down in the depths ofthe little 
worldty heart was a well of true love for 
Ernest. If she had to give up ell this out- 
side show, ashe would have been guite con- 
tent to have gone off all alone him, and 
proved how true a wife she could be; but 
there was no occasion for this, and eae 
(irace herself hardly knew how whol 
she loved him. She wasa spoiled petted 
child, and that any solemn duties were en- 
talied in the estate upon which she was just 
entering, she did not pause to think. 

For four weeksshe and Ernest travelled; 
then they came borne to their own beautiful 
home—her father’s wedding gift to her. 
Here a round of festivities awaited them, so 
that the young couple for three months had 
no single evening to themselves. 

“I am tired, Grace. Let us at home 
to-night, darling,” said Ernest one evening 
after dinner, as Grace was about to leave him 
to make her wilet for some party. 

“Absurd, Ernest | You're not growin 
old already, surely! Besidea, I pevmnieel 
Mra. Blessington we would come, and I 
cannot disappoint her.” 

“I don't like Mra. Blessington. I wisn 
you were not so intimate with her; and re- 
ally my head aches to-night. Stay at home 
like a good little girl.” 

For a moment Grace wavered. She looked 
within the liberty, which seemed so warm 
and inviting. She could fancy Ernest 
stretched on the sofa, while she sat before 
him, bathing his forehead with some frag- 
rant Cologne, and thought what a sweet co- 
zy evening they might have. Then she re- 
membered something Mra, Blessington had 
maid about spoiling men, and how easy 
was to begin, and how selfish they grew. 

It was well enough for Ernest to spoil her. 
That was to be oe but asto spoiling 
him—no, indeed? So she ran on up the 
stairs, calling back over her shoulder asshe 
went. 

“Come, Ernest; we've no time to lose, 
And as to that horrid prejudice of yours do 
trv and get over it.” 

There came a temptation tothe man—a 
temptation to carry out hisown manly will; 
but a softer,tenderer feeling swept over him 
a#amental vision ofthe pretty laughing 
face passed before him; and half an hour 
later he stood in fullairess waiting the ad- 
vent of the beautiful girl, who, all uncon- 
sciously to them both, was steering her frail 
vessel on to the quicksands of married mi- 
nery. 

A year passed, and Mr. and Mra. Red- 
rave were still in the gay vortex of fashion- 
able life, but to the man’s spirit it had 
grown unutterably wearisome, 

“I married for a home, Grace,”’ he raid 
one day, in gentle expostulation; “but what 
do IT see of my house?” 

“Quite enough toasatisfy a reasonable 
man. Why, I shouldn't want to be alone 
with vou all thetime, Ernest. Think how 
awfully tired we should get of each other.” 

The thoughtless wert stabbed, like a 
knife, but he made them no reply. Only, 
that evening, for the first time, Mra. Red- 

rave went to some gay assemblage alone. 

jer husband had re to accompany 
her. 

“I am tired,"’ he said; “but do not let me 
detain you. Mrs. Blessington is seen con- 
stantly without her husband.” 

**Because he is a bear,"’ answered Grace, 
pouting. 

Nevertheless she went, and after that it 
was no uncommon thing for Ernest to spend 
his evenings with his books and thoughta, 
while his beautiful young wife went out 
alone. 

*“irace, I wish vou to give Mra. Blessing- 
ton up,” he said to her one evening as they 
wat at dinner. 

“Nonsense, Ernest. I cannot do it if I 
wished it ever 8 much.” 

“But you must do it. I will not have you 
go tothat woman's house again." e 

“But, Ernest, I have already accepted an 


invitation to a dinner-party there for Thurs | 


day evening."’ ; 

“Then write and decline. I do not ask 
you this good cause, little girl; but 
things have recently come to my hearing 
regarding this lady, and Ido not wish my 
wife's name coupled with hera.”’ 


Grace made no reply, butin her own | 


heart her decision was unaltered. nto 
yield wa man's whims, and where d 
sheend? Of course she should go. She 
had been married more than a year now, 
and, 20 fur, had always had her own sweet 
ene we. 

. This time the latter was unexpectedly made 


had forbidden her to enter. 
But the dinner d —not but that Mrs. 
done himself infi- 


an ty cook 
nite t, or that her guests failed in their 


The trouble lay only with Mra. Red- 
grave's solf. 

In vain she strove to rally; compliments 
palled on her; the lights tired her. 
One — weighed on heart and brain: 
Suppose Ernest should be seriously dis 
leased 


? 
- Well, what ifhe were. Mrs. Blessington 
had told her how she had her hus- 
band's first displeasure. 

“Never yield!’ she advised. ‘Never 
show that you're sorry; and you'll soon 
learn not to feel sorry.’ 

So when, at ten o’clock, she bade her 
hostess good-night, she determnined not to 
show that she felt any regret. 

A light in the library told her that her 
husband was at home. 

She hesitated an instant at the door, then 
went boldly in. 

Ernest stood with his back to the fire, his 
eyes fixed upon her, but not her Ernest. 

The sternness had —' from his eyes, but 
no sinile was on his lips, 

Over all his faco was an expression of 
withering contempt. 

“You have enjoyed your ozsonne. 
madam," he said. “You had for it the rel- 
ish of your falsehood this morning.’’, 

Oh, how wrong she had been! 

She was tempted to go to him, and creep 
into his arms, and im to forgive her, 
but she remembe Mrs. Blessington’s 
ad vice. 

“Yes, she sald. “IT had a charmin 
evening; but I am quite sleepy now. Good 
night! I am going to ng 

She turned to leave the room, but in one 
stride he was beside her, and held her arin 
in a grip of steel. 

“Coward, you hurt me!” she said in sud- 
den anger. : 

He sopres her arm then, as though she 

had stung him 
“You meant that word; you have ceased 
to love me! Why did you disobey me, 
Grace?" 
‘Because I do not propose to be a slave 
to your caprice—because I have had my 
yy way all my life, and I intend to have 
a 


“And I say you shall not have it. Chooge 
between Mrs. Blessington and me—between 
your unworthy friend and your husband— 
tween your own will and your future 
ne this instant, choose !"’ 

‘I have made my choice; I abide by it. 
When you are more reasonable, I will listen 
further. Now, good-night!"” 

He made her no answer. She lingered a 
moment at the head of the stairs, hoping he 
would speak again, but all was silent. 

Oh, how unhappy she was when she shut 

and locked her Hor! Strange as it may 
seem, She had never loved her husband so 
well in her life. His pale handsome face 
haunted her. 
“How hateful T was!"’ she said to herself. 
“As if I would not give up fifty Mrs. Bles- 
singtons for one Ernest. I will give her 
up, too, but I'll doit in my own way.” 

Once she unlocked the ‘door to go down. 

But no—it would undo all that her firmness 
had eee ;8o the night passed, to 
her a sleepless one. 
In the early morning a servant brought 
her a note. 
ran thus— 
“At nine o'clock I start for abroad, to be 
absent six months. During that time, my 
lawyer will consult youin regard to our 
Ke jon, and make it as easy for you as 
possible. I have known fora long time 
that our tastes were diainetrically opposed, 
that all my sweet hopes of home were 
wrecked, bu®not that you could defy and 
outrage the love which I so freely gave you. 
Do not think me harsh in leaving you with- 
a good-bye, but I thought it would be less 
nful to us both. 


With tear-blinded eyes she glanced up’ at 


t was from her husband, and 


| the clock. It was just eight. She had one 


hour in which to act. It was but the work 
of ten minutes to order the carriage, make 
a hasty toilet, swallow a cup of coffee, then 
issue her command to the coachman to drive 
at any opens, but reach the terininus before 
the clock struck nine. One hour to undo 
| what might be a life's fatal work ! 

But Time waits forno man. It was ten 
minutes past the hour when the terminus 
was reached, and already the train was 
With Slow 2 ah G 

a low cry o agony race realized the 
perrnseny Nm y beck yy tod 
you le ilken c . 
lons in adead Sint. ae 
“A lady fainted!” was the ery which 


stout the Foegage which ‘he had counter 





He turned quickly. stood his own 
his own and within it the 
| lovely face of his unconscious wife. 


es 


m 
it bard & hard to yield to man whom she can 
respect and love: and surely, Grace, you did 


ot find me a tyrant.” 
' But she can only sob out her plea for for- 


veness—a plea all too easy to t; and 
= tears tn sweet when Liesedl away by 
love's lips. 


But Grace never forgeta.her lesson. Each 
year home grows sweeter, more precious, 
and some of the jostling outside world is 
shut away; but Grace m nothing. She 
has found her world within her h d’s 
heart, and knows that he is well content 
that she should nestle there. ‘ 


Into the Net. 


BY PERCY VERE. 











TOU can do as you please with your 

/ wealth for t r, but I will not 

be a party to any such transaction.” 

“And I say you shall, sir,’’ roared my 
quick-tempered and irascible uncle, hotly. 
“Things have core to a pretty pass indeed 
that a young jackanapes like you should 
prompane fos fees wishes in defiance to 
mine. Here I have made all arrangements 
to have you married to a fortune, and——” 

‘A homely old maid with corkscrew ring- 
leta.’’ 

‘‘Don’t dare to Interrupt me, sir,”’ cried 
my unele, sternly. “I haven't seen the 
young lady for years, but I’ll venture tosay 
she’s as good looking as the best of them, 
and after all beauty is butskindeep. What 
is more to the purpose, she has a clean for- 
tune of nearly a hundred thousand in her 
own right.”’ 

‘“‘And as I have nothing save what your 
gonerosity sees fit to give me, I am to sell 
myself to this old maid provided she is sat- 
istied with my appearance,’’ I remarked 
scornfully. 

But my uncle was too much absorbed in 
the success of the scheme upon which he 


had set his heart to care much for my sar- 
casin. 

“She'll have you fast enough, I guess,’’ 
responded my uncle, as if satisfied on that 


point. ‘The sooner you make mp reer mind 
to act sensibly in the inatter the better it will 
be for you. Clara Fenwick’s guardian will 
be here to-night, and I have made arrange- 
ments for you to return with him for ashort 
visit. Understand this though, I know bet- 
ter than you what is for your own in 
the matter, and I do not intend to be thwart- 
ed. You must do as wish in the 
mnt or I will cut you off withont a shil- 
ing.”’ 

Rin saying, my gouty old uncle left me to 
my own reflections. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish at best. 

I was given the alternative of marrying a 
woman whom I had never laid eyes on, or 
being left penniless by my res uncle. 
I was thoughtfully considering the mat- 
ter while seated on the front piazza enjoying 
a smoke. 

T saw a middle-aged gentleman enter the 
gate and approach the house. 

I felt instinctively that this was my un- 
cle’s friend, and the guardian of the girl 
destined as my future companion. 

He was shown directly to the latter's pres- 
ence in the library, and from where I sat I 
could indistinctly hear their voices, talking 
in some excitement. 

“They are contrary as mules, I heard 
at length; “but we will fetch ’em to 
it at last, never fear. I've been giving 
Charlie a piece of my mind in the matter, 
and I fancy he will come to his senses be- 
fore morning. Tf he don’t, not a penny of 
my money shall he see more.”’ 

The harsh tone of his voice grated upon 
my ears. 

I was a proud rited young man, and 
this making it ap mare I wana depend- 
ent upon him galled my pride. 

Entering the house, roceeded to my 
room, and hurriedly packed my valise. 

erty i brief note to my uncle, in which 
I stated that I would return in a week, per- 
haps, for my personal property, providing I 
found a situation by that time, I grasped my 
satchel, and passed out of the house unno- 

iced, 
on mg Ye oe station just in time for my 
in, and, ing an unoccupied seat, began 
planning for the future. pA 

1 been traveling for nearly a half 
hour, when I was suddenly roused from my 
reverie by a harsh grating sound and the 
ms ap of our car. 

namoment there was a scene of 
confusion, but it was soon learned that "he. 


‘yond the fright nothing more serious had 


occurred than our car bein 
the line, and that we would 
remain where we were until morning, as 
there were no more trains that night. 
On inquiry I learned that we were but a 
a — — heer mw Village of Mayfield, 
hither ed at 
a nT for the night. pete: 
was lucky in findi uarte - 
in the house of ona ri ion J 
was given to understand her family 


co only of her youngste 
fourteen, her + ne ° r of 


thrown from 





I had somehow formed the impression, 





sOLDe a8 & 

aeons I enw fice her regen, to 

troduction, I saw her glanc 

ee eee om 
How Ge ee am 

know thet I was helplendly im loves kT 

fair girl before me. the 
deep was my infatuation that I made 

reine excune for Gating short my ; 

and allowed the train to proceed me 

on the following morning. 

ectened an. aoe Saat 

‘and before s week had barely elapsed I 

found the opportunity I sought, and learned 


into a quandary. 
In the first place, I was sailing under 
cl or had na Be the oe esumes, 
uncle, erty 0: 
a new name. 


I did not care to into a detailed state. 
ment of this of course, and to ac 
knowledge an honest duplicity in the mat. 


ter of an alias, had an ugly appearan 
the best. peck 


But here an a ally to my course 
suddenly turned up, the person of the 
— ad and aunt of the charniing girl I 
lov 


man in search of e e 
ed tos thet thas the Keck nepie atin bon 


at my new employ- 
ment, when one day I was suddenly stay- 
tled by the appearance of my uncle in the 
counting- house, 

It was a surprise tous both; but he put 
out his hand without a word, andI sawa 
solitary tear glistenin his eye. 

‘Just what I ex you’d do, you 
young rasca] !’’ said he with an air of 
‘However, I think this thing has.gone far 
enough now, and you must come back with 
me. 

“On one condition, uncle,’’ I replied. 

“So you are cuntttions now, eh? 
be ey y- is it?’’ 

é I am left free to suit my own incli- 
nations in the matter of marriage.”’ 

His reply was certainly a to me. 

*“Confound your ——~ y ~ "ll have no 
more to do with any such business—and | 
wish I had never meddled with it!” 

“Then I will come back with you,” said 
I, quietly. ‘However, there’s one thing | 
have to tell you bee I have fallen in love 
since I left your house, and the young lady 
is a ting evidence of my entire res 
pectability before consenting to an engage- 
ment.”’ 

I could see my uncle’s countenance 
anne as I made this declaration. 

“Well, this beats the Dutch, I must say,” 
he remarked slowly. ‘Suppose this young 
lady should happen not to suit my fancy, 
for aognem ¢ will see as much of her as 
yourself, in case you a 

“If she does not, I can 
ing, and——”’ 

“Leave me to dig along in the world my- 
self,”’ said he, interrupting me. Suddenly 

lancing at his watch, he added, “I have 
Barely me to catch the train, and I have a 

ressing a that must be kept. 

ring your maiden to see me to-mor- 
row, and I will vouch for-your character: 
and with these my uncle hurried off. 

I congratulated myself on my success 
thus far, at least. But I knew there was still 
a slight chance of trouble ahead. 

My uncle was a man of decidd) 
likes, and disposed to judge at 
glance. 

It was for this reason that I felt nervous 
as 1 escorted my lovely companion into tne 
presence of my uncle. 


The latter’s mood, I must say, perplexed 


me. 
A slight frown rested upon his brow as he 
acknowledged the introduction and said: 
“By the way miss, this young man has lu! 
7 upon a by a but he 
gave my uncle a g ’ 
proceeded p Bree 3 
“It is but right that you should know the 
truth, miss. This young man is Frank Le 
Frange,, my nephew, and therefore of 
f y: 


The young :ady’s face turned pale, then 
ros. and I saw her mirthfulness w” 
unduly excited, but for what reason I w# 
at aloss to know. le 

“And as for you Frank,” added my un’ 
‘Jet me say that you have fallen.in love = : 
Miss Clara Fenwick, the veey oy Vou is 
from the house to avoid. tha? he’ 

And my uncle lay back in his chair 


my own liv- 


Lm 


the humor of the 4 clear peals 
thus it was that uncle's dearest 

wih was Gone Thad run into the 
gained a wife 

fortune at the same the sa* 
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O, soul, a little while 
And thou shalt be released, 
And fortune shall have ceased 
To frown for thee or smile. 
A little, little space, 
A few brief months or years, 
Too brief, O soul, for tears, 
Then to thy resting-piace. 
O wherefore art thou stirred 
With weak and idle rage 
To beat against thy cage 
Like a captured bird. 
Be still, poor soul, be still : 
He sces the sparrow’s fall ; 
Thy woes He knoweth all ; 
Hush, hash ! and wait His will. 


Redmond’s Mill. 


BY JULIUS L. THATCHER. 


T goes st metosay it, m but I 
| cranes tye TRL. 











“But I tell you I have lost my purse, so 


how can I pay, or give you a ticket?” 

And the speaker, a tall slim girl in 
deep nor turned to theonly seat on 
the windy ill-lighted platform, and sat 
down despondent, teats falling from her 
mle cheek upon her tiny black-gloved 

ds. The conductor was touched, and, 
when he had the last passenger 
through the er, came to her side, say- 
ing: 

“The station-master will be here pres- 
ently, miss, to see the place closed for the 
night. I daresay he'll take your address 
and allow you to go. ITamsorry to seem 
uncivil, but ’tis +! duty I’m doing, noth- 
ing more, "m real sorry to keep 
you as it is so] and say you have to 
walk to Broomfield, twenty-two miles by 
the road.”’ 

He turned and left her, leisurely swing- 
ing hislamp and whistling softly as he 
went down the little platform. A jolly 
voice hailed him from the distance, sav- 
ing— 

“Ho, Jem, see this box into the mail 
train. Come, man, I’mina hurry. ’Tisa 
long drive to Redmond’s Mill?” 

“It would be further afoot, Master Wi1I, 
and there sits a lady as will have to do it 
after the has left; that’s what she’s 
waiting for. "Tis a rough night; the wind 
is blowing up as for a 

The porter soon put man into 
possession of all the detailsand the listener 
turned and looked com onately at the 
little lonely +x With three strides of 
his long legs he was beside her, asking 
kindly if he could be of assistance. 

A voice, very sweet, though choked with 
sobs, answe his inquiry saying: 

“No, thank P bate must t. I had 
hoped to have found some one to meet me; 
for I am a stranger here, and unused to 
traveling alone.” 

“May I ask who are your friends at 
Broomfield? I live but a mile from there, 
and fancy I know eve e in the place.” 

“My uncle, Mr. Hill, keeps the Wheat- 
sheaf Inn; perhaps you know him?” 

“Of course Ido; who does not in these 
parts? You must allow me to settle with 
the porter and take you through; why I 
pass the door, and your cousin Jenny will 
doubtless be waiting up to give me a night- 


cap.”’ 

Before she could reply, the big fellow in 
the rough light suit had left her; in an- 
other second he returned and asked her to 
follow him. His voice and manner were so 
pleasant and reassuring that the girl 
hid as he dictated — a —— _ 
tation. As th e only p the 
little station ecebod, the young fellow no- 
ticed that his companion a fig. 
ure, lovely hair, and looked al a 
lady. He assisted her into his ae 
cart courteously, then sprang up beside 
her, and, after throwing rug over both 
their aaom. Fett ow the a th a oer 

, and the high-ste horse, as 
my Fg bore them owls into the darkness. 

“May I smoke?” asked Master Will. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the sweet voice, 
which had now a more comfortable tone. 

“How lucky it is that I met you. It is 


oan’ hn I bliged I 
town, and so I was 0 to come on. 
don t know how I managed to lose my purse 
suppose it was bat ha a my bag: 
gage, which the conductor promised 


send on by the train to-morrow. Is not this 


=r said : 

“Well, Master Will, isn’t it? Here, you 
go and the horse. Why, who have 
you got with will?” 

“A visitor whom I found at the 
station. This Miss Dorothy Drayton, 
and a very charming little lady she is. Let 
me assist you, Miss Drayton, to alight ; I 
am sure you will vos to get out.’ 
.,.. young girl the 1 door ve 

new comer & very oo greeting, 
led her aevens tho aunded floor to 
cheerful room beyond, where a b t 
light was burning. The room was filled 

large polished oak tables and settees. 

glass stands for pots enlivened 
tables, and here and there were 
ge eee blossoms. 

© new comers came into the light shak- 
ing their wet clothes. An old man, enor- 
mously stout, sat in a h arm-chair by 
ee oa him was an- 
other old man a jolly red face, head 
as bald as a new-born babe’s, and tiny 


twinkling black eyes. 

The handsome hostess, Jenny 
Hill, came in with glasses of hot grog, 
a placing them before the guests, 

“Well, this is a pretty night to come. We 
did not expect a young lady, brought up so 
ey as you have been, would have 
thought it right to travel alone so late; but 
I see you soon found an escort.”’ 

Here the old man broke in witha thick 


kind utterance : 
*“What was sheto do, Jenny, if she 
missed the train? Well, Dolly - we're 


lad to see you; I hope you’)! be comforta- 
6 with Jenny. She has a tongue 
but a heart. You must to’ be 
happy ere. Show her to her room,Jenny, 
and as soon as she has had a bit of supper, 
let her get to bed.”’ 
The two girls left the room, and Toby 
Hill said to g Redmond: 
“You'd better let me tie up the mare,and 
turn in here for the night.”’ 
“No, thanks,” said Will; ‘“indeed,I must 


back. Sa -night to Jenny for me. 
ot look in te the morging* A 
The next morning was sunny and warm, 


and Dolly was awakened ear] Jennie, 
who said; Mss 

“Come down, Dolly; if you are going to 
stop here for , you may as well learn 
to be useful at once. There’s the breakfast 
a 5 e and lots else to do.” 

. and scared, Dorothy began her 
new life under far from pleasant circum- 
stances. She was hun from place to 
place, given hard unsuitable tasks for which 
she received no thanks; yet her sweet pa- 
tience never failed ; she lived on and hoped 
for brighter da 
Her cousin, jealous of the too-evident ad- 
miration she received on all sides, was per- 

ually mortifying her by every slight a 
ittle mind could devise, and which poor 
Dorothy’s dependent position placed it out 
of her power to resent. 

Poor little Dolly; hers was indeed a lone- 
ly life. Without father, mother, or any near 
or dear ties, she felt the world an empty 
solace and one of which she was alread 
The only brief flashes of sunshine 
which came to her were the visits of Master 
Will Redmond, and these she paid for dear- 
ly, as Jenny had already, in her heart, laid 
ckeim to his attentions, and it went bard with 
her proud jealous nature to be put aside for 
one whom she j ned to be so much her 
inferior as her humble cousin ; but she con- 
soled herself by thinking that Will's fancy 
for Dorothy would soon wear off, never im- 
age 3 he would wed a penniless, friend- 
less girl whom every one looked down up- 
on, a dependant upon her father’s pes A 
and she, Jenny, had for rome de f public 
opinion, passed as Will's betrothed. Still, 
she showed her es by increased un- 
kindness to Dolly. 

One bright morning, Wil] Redinond came 
to the inn in high glee to ask the “yt to 
oin a party at hop-picking and a high tea at 
he mill, to be followed bg Jenny, 
al wa, r for enjoyinent, readily accept- 
ed the invitation, Dat tried to prevent her 
cousin from doing the same by remindi 
her of her recent bereavement. She di 
this so insolently py \ Dolly pew he 
courage enot to do the cont of w 
was ex ead she acce the invita- 
tion, and, more than that, donned her best 
clothes to do honer to her hosts. Her cousin 
sneeringly inquired ‘‘why she had dressed 
with so much pains, and who she supposed 
would notice her?” 

Dolly received the contemptuous speech 
with quiet indifference. 

©The two girls, so totally different in a 
pearance and nature, went er to t 


new Ng whe gy Fo ngget ood share of at- 
ay} -4 
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disregarded, they stood face 
— vexed and full of 


as : 
certainly not,’’ and her pretty face 
ushed as she added, ‘‘I never had a sweet- 
heart in my life.” 

6 k God for that,” said Will, 

“y *t think it is anything to be thank- 
ful for,” smiled Dolly; “it has been rather 
a matter of discontent, I assure you, for I 
am nearly nineteen. Now we are upon 

questions, may I ask ifit is true 
Lyon are en a7 ag A : 

“T en to Jenny 0, certainly not. 
Tt to notte eet the I have been 
with the like bad taste. Who was 
informant?” . 

“Never mind,” names Dorothy; I have 
pom not to tell, #o don’t vex me by 

rying to make me break my word.”’ 

a" a I a ~~ do so noe a 
t . e's given wo count as golden 
beatings, 


*I should not love thee, dear. so well, 
ed I not honor more,’ 


And I do love you, darling, with the best 
love of my life. Tell me, sweet one, that 
ou return even a little of the true affection 
bear to-you. Will you come to me, Do- 
rothy, as my wife, leaving behind you the 
wretched dependence that breaks iny heart 
to see you suffer ?”’ 

He held out his hands entreatingly as he 
spoke, and, after one swift glad look into 
his honest face, Dolly, with a little cry of 
rapture, placed both her hands in his, say- 

ng: 

ey love you, Will, and shall be glad to 
belong to you; were! not yours I should 
be none other’s, I love you so.” 

“My darling,” said Will, ‘“tyou have 
made me the happiest of men alive. Now, 
to crush this scandal which has made pain 
for us both, I shall publish our engage- 
ment this day at tea, and invite our guects 
to our wedding, which must take place 
next month, darling, or we shall have no 
holiday.”’ 

“You Gostte tpn i op | at a naid 
Delly, ‘‘without so much as saying by your 
leave, madam.”’ 

‘““You’ll never have your own way again, 
pa, oe you are really my very own, so 
make the most of your month of grace. 
Now to work, sweetest, or according to con- 
tract I am bound to duck you in green hops, 
and I should not like to see my wee wife in 
so undignified a tion.”’ 

Half an heur’s hard work and Will 
called out: 

“Time soemen. time.’’ 

Then followed a mirthful scene ; many 
an indolent lady’exhibited her frilled petti- 
coats in the hops, after fruitless] y endeavor- 
ing to escape from the chase of the sterner 
Bex. 

Then, in freer spirit, they made their 
way to the mill, an old ramshackle place, 
now at its best and brightest tw do its visi- 
tors honor. 

In one of the largest rooms tea was pre- 

, Will's aunt acting a« hostess, for he 
was without nearer ties. It wasa pan 
meal], and, at the close, wine and fruit were 
introduced. Then Will rose, and proposed 
as atoast his future wife, Dorothy Dray- 
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ton. 

At first a dead silence greeted the toast, 
during which every one looked inquiringly 
one to the other and then at Jenny, who 
sat white as death, and indeed as if turned 
to stone. 

Then all at once a decided cheer rose and 
glasses were drained with « hearty good 
will, that was doubled when Will invited 
them to the bridal on that day month, 

Upon this the little party broke into little 
Ps ~ 4 groups, and while the men and 

irls separated to make final preparations 
for the dance, Jenny drew near to Dorothy, 


saying : 

“You said you would like to below to 
see where the water works the big wheel. 
I’m going there now, will youcome? JI 
want to speak to you privately.” 

She placed her hand through her cousin's 
arm as she*spoke, but Dorothy shrank back, 
looking into her face inquiringly. 

“You need not be afraid of me,” snapped 
Jenny savagely. ‘Are you coming?” 

“Yes, if you wish it,’ said Dolly, though 
her heart quaked with fear while she spoke ; 
but she was ashamed of her cowardice, and 
allowed her consin to lead her down over 
the green stone steps to the plank platform 
below. It was an co in the gloam- 
ing. Down below the pp water ran as 

an t A little shudder shook 





black 
Dol}y’s sl form, and she said entreat- 


EYenn, , let’s go back, the place feels like 





& grave, 


me ee 












































































“And you dared to him after I had 
told he had himeelf to me a 
Ye ropiied Doll bra “J for 
‘ ea,”’ ve < 
T heow ‘ s 


the simple reason that 


© to triumph over me,” and, 


“Indeed,” gasped Jenny, mad with rage. 
a , false-hearted 
shall not vee Lay 
with sudden awful meaning, she drew near 


voice cried ahrilly : 
‘Save me, Jenny, save me." 
With one ah glance at the deep 


water, Jonny sprang up the dark step, ory- 
wildly : 


SWill, Will ! quick, for the love of God; 
‘s —~ into the dam.” om 
The men, whom 
Se promoter of mirth, broke 


was he, 
after one searching look into Jenny's 
nod akltting eyes, he strode pant, 
followed by the men, to the place below 
where, without a moment's consideration of 
the fearful risk he ran, he lowered himself 
into the deep water, saying in a tone of pas- 
sionate appeal : 

“Hold up for one moment, love; I come to 
save or die with you.” 

Sponsn, and Sonny lay upon the does 
suspense, enny upon 
above like a dead o d 

Now a joyous shout arose, and owe wat, 
dripping figures were carried and 
upon some sacks—Dolly, ke, with a 
fearful gash on her livid face; Will, with 
—oS spimen ont hanging Py his side, 
an y € on 
torted countenance. ©” ve 

Jenny looked upon her work with mis 
ery unutterable,from which she was roused 
by her cousin's voice, saying : 

“Come here, Jonny, and let me thank 
you for hel me 80. Had it not been for 
your promypt tion I must have died. I 
ought not to have ventured where you said 


it was not safe.’’ 
uickly at .these words, 


Will looked up 
all his black sus; scattered to the 
an "s 
to life. 


winds, and Jenny felt as 
voice had lifted her from d 

Very humbly she took her cousin’s hand 
and pressed it net her painfully throb- 
bing heart, while those about her, seeing 
her evident gratitude, raised their eati mation 
of her nature a bhundredfold, thinking her 
cont manner had misled them asto ber good 

eart. 

It was a sad ending to their me y- 
Will was quietly placed in bed, id oo 
Dolly, by order of a doctor who had been 
hantfly summoned from the ae 

Then followed a month, during which 
Will said the mill-house was turned into a 
hospital. Jenny was head nurse, tryi 
h to recompense them for the trouPle 
she had bronght upon them. er 
harsh, hard nature seemed xi by the 
magic wand of suffering; her voice attuned 
itself to re sympathy; her stubborn 
heart took a more gentle, womanly turn, 
till those about her thought they never knew 
her till then, and that surely never had a 
woman, though possessing a hasty temper 
and sharp tongue, been so bitterly misjudg- 
ed. Her love and devotion to Dolly was be- 

d all praise, and WIL) thanked her warm- 
y, saying: 

“All trouble tries true hearts, and yours, 
Jenny, has proved real gold. Had I known 
that a yearago, my own dear girl might 
have been forestalled. When your nature 
is no truly noble, why cover it up in so high 
a maak ?”’ 

Jenny hung her head and felt she had 
never known a real punishment till now ; 
but a new nature sprung out of her bitter 
lemon. After this, with wonderful patience 
and self-mastery, she compelled herself to 
lead the gentle part of life in real, earnest, 
faithful love and kindest sympathy with all. 

Iler altered temper lent so great a charm 
to her handsome self, that the farmer 
first flattered her into ng him, and 
then by the strength of his honest affection 
won her heart from its first false and fearful 

; sothat when Will led his sweet 
girl to the altar, they were aceoinpanied by 
rival candidates for the matrimonial 


blessing, and Farmer Stanle t his 
pannie Youny far curpamed’ hin fends 


nore retiring though more lovely bride. 
So a b buried forever the secret of 
Redmond's Mill. 





It does not require any genius or talent 
to find fault; but to give credit where credit 
is due is indicative of a good heart and sound 
judginent, 
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- cave a letter | betd out to  fostant whe 

OOMING SUMMER. “He will come if he can. You know how | Leo's name, poed © ed ty ae “al oot ied Tooke ties morstat beat 

qua sure he will be to come after waiting all forged to lead Stow that’ it was Leo who darkened my bes 768 S08 Seeded ouny ty 

— i. “Why, m0 do not know bie, I Be. . kinsman, and he was "Doctor Pepton en Tee nenren be 

ais the Ladasapeays are the viomons | §% Ho had boon dead eighty years before | “But he was hes corms at lastt ‘Sieh Maer ee 
white upon re you were born—the eldest of you. wealthy. did not e, and | been to come safe to me 1 

And the eowaip side the mentows, and the Mar- | “ile was Rawdon ; nomatter for his other | | “His Hen sir Oi all that was loft of | Oh my darling!” senin 
le sadas cf augeunee from © thousand fower-| “Rawdon they baptised him; Rawdon I | my dead lover, and spoke nevermore of . Fn hes heart; aloud she an. 
bells: called him. wedding me to anyone. “Tell the gentleman I will be down pre. 


Fvery bird and every blossom of the coming Summer 
tele. 

There is perfume from the green lanes, there is music 
in the breeze, 

“tm the rustling of the tall grass, in the swaying of the 
trees, 

In the cuckoo's jocand calling from the copse that 
crowne the hill, 

In the babbling midst its lilies of yon brooklet's silver 
ri. 


*Soon the roses of the Summer «ill bloom with sanny 
dune!" . 

The nightingale clear warbles with his swelling throat 
a tune; 

Ashe trill, and jerks, and bubbles, through the 
moonlit soft May night, 

Whilet his dun mate o'er her nest broods, her black 
eye glancing bright 

In response to his sweet love-song, and her callow 
babes are preseed, 

With a tender, trembling rapture, to 
mother-breast ; 

And through the leafy woodlands re-echoes this re- 
frain 


her fostering 


From the minstrel on the hawthorn, ‘Summer, sum- 
mer comes again |'' 
LE 


: The Stone Hand. 





BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 





shadow. 
She lived so many years that no one 
» had known her in her prime was still 
alive. 

Gaunt and thin, yellow as old satin that 
once was white, and yet, somehow, one 
maid to one's self, “she was once beauti- 
ful.” 

An old mald, living alone amongst tho 
relics ofthe past—furniture more ancient 
than herself; a miniature of herself, painted 
in the year 1780; clad in silks such as we wot 
not of; in laces of which the patterns do not 
now exist. 

There was something weird about the 
habitation—something out of keeping with 
this world—and one could but agree with 
the old lady when she said faintly, and not 
unmusicall y— 

“Ah, my dears, I have lived too long. I 
am left behind as passengers are sometimes 
left by those terrible steam carriages of 
yours, in which I have never traveled, and 
like them, I am waiting to be taken on to 
join those Iknow. I do not belong to you 
at all.” 

Then she would tell us over our tea, 
which her old servant handed us, with 
wafer cakes upon a silver tray, of many an 


\ k SAPHORF. was little more than a 
w 


bered in her childhood; of Bonaparte as 
she had seen him; of gallant Lafayette, an 
ele t young man of Europeon courts; 
and of state and splendor of which we had 
never dreamt. 

And at last some one would ask her 
timidly, fearfully almost, if the timo had 
come when we night know aboutthe ala 
baster box. 

But she always answered— 

“Not yet. It will not be long before you 
may know, but not vet." 

en we all turnedour cyes toward the 
box. 

It was alarge one of alabaster, covered 
with carven flowers, with that strange, 
waxen vellownes# that only comes to ala 
baster of all substances. 

Bits of it had crumbled away; continu- 
ally some bud or leaf lay near {t, detached 
by the mere action of time; but these bits 
were never disturbed, 





| thought no one could discover. 


“I knew him when he was a pretty boy, 
and I a baby girl, and we loved each other 
then as such innocent creatures might. 

“Afterwards when I came back from 
travel in fo lands, we met n; and 
on the instant, we gave our to each 
other and pledged our faith with our eyes. 

“Eighty years ago and I was one and 
twenty then, only one and twenty; but I 
remember I had hair like amber; I had 
eyes like black velvet; I had a waist one 
could span with two hands, and a bust like 
Hebe's. 

“T was beautiful, but he was divine— 
Apollo Belvedere came to life. 

“One day he said to me— 

“ ‘Will you be my wife?’ And I said— 

“ *Yours or no man’s,’ 

“And we changed rings. My gift wasa 
pear!, his an opal. 

“So we defied fate ; for pearls mean tears, 
and woe to love that is pledged im opals. 

“Bury my opal with me and his hand on 
iny heart with the pearl upon his finger. 
Yes, his hand. 

“I see you shudder, pretty ones. I did 
not shudder. : 

“T took it, cold as it was, and kissed it. I 
have kissed it every day for eighty years. I 
dared not tell you, I could not tell you, but 
now you shall know. 

‘Leo came from India, yellow, splendid 
with jewels, ither-like in movement, 
with 4 panther's eyes, and he asked my fa- 
ther ar me. 

“Leo was a cousin far away, far away— 
but a cousin ; and oh how rich he was, and 
Rawdon was not, and iny father bade me 
marry Leo, and my mother forbade me to 
meet Rawdon, and I wept and besought but 
in vain. And Leven told Leo that I loved 
another, and begged him to leave ine. But 
he was of Lonoble soul. He laughed. 

“T love you, he said, ‘‘and I will have you 
if I can, whether you love me or not."’ 

“And those were days when girls were 
given by their paren.s, and were not their 
own mistresses as they now are. 

“And Rawdon, forbidden the house, used 
to meet me in lonely spots till they found us 
out, and I was locked up in - chamber, 
where one day my maid brought me a let- 
ter. 

“Tt was signed with Rawdon's name, and 
it told me that, losing all hope of winning 
me, he had left the country, neyer to return 
and that his advice to me was to marry 
Leo. 

“Oh, at that I was quite mad for awhilé, 
and when I was well of the fever that fell 
upon me, I cared not what became of me.”’ 

“So they told Leo I should be his, and 


- : | they set to work on my wedding garments. 
incident of her youth; ofscenes she remem- | 44 | did not weep. 


I sat thinking and 
thinking. 

One thought often wasin my mind, my 
secret meetings with Rawdon. 

“We had one place of rendezvous that we 
It was a 
cave to which strangers sometimes came out 
of curiosity, but of which the neighborhood 


| took little heed. 





and about the box | 


agolden band fastened by a golden | 
paatlock 


, the key of which hung by a golden 
chain, fairy-like as a spider's web, over old 
Miss Saphore's heart. 

The mystery of her life, and relicsof her 
dead and gone love story lay in that box 
we knew, and we were to hear it one day. 

We longed for it inexpressibly, until one 
morning Miss Saphore died. 

Death had not forgotten her as people had 
t n to think. 

he satin bed propped up by pillows, 
and she held the precious box in her 
arms, 

It was open, and both box and woman 
seemed alike mide of the same alabaster. 

The same tints in the flesh and 
in the skin, and within the box what 
seerned to us at first sight an alabaster 
hand, but which proved to be a human 
hand wonderfully embalmed, and dressed 
about the wrist with a ruflle of rare point 
lace, and a pearl ring upon the finger, still 
of the same hue of faint yellow as all the 
rest about it. 

It was terrible, it was mysterious! 

We shuddered, and we wondered; but 
when at last they found folded away in the 
bosom of old Miss Saphore’s robe a velvet 
case containing a paper directed to the 
eldest of us, we knew that it held the story 
we had #0 longed t hear. We were right. 

It thus— 

“I wait. You have waited. 
know where I shall be when you read this, 
Hovering about me in spirit-forin,far away 
in some beautiful other 
those who have gone before me, find 
myself amongst strange beings of 
@ort than | 


“What do we know? 

“¥ could wander vn for hours now I 
have begun Ww ask wyself whom I «hall 
meet first. 


“Tt was deep and dark, but within it was 
a spring. 

“Of the water noone drank, as it wassure 
death to do so; but assuredly it chad a 
strange property. 

“Whatever lay within it for a time was 
turned to stone. 

“Little crawling things, fish, and even 
toads had been found there all petritied. 

“Here in the hush of evening we wended 
our way, lit by our lanterns, 

“The place was cold and murky, but our 
hearts were warm, our love sweet and 
bright. 

“Happy, happy had I been there, and I 
longed to go there again. 

“I longed for days and for hours, and at 
last when the very eve of my bridal had 
come IT donned my old nurse’s cloak and 


| hood and stole away over the misty mead- 





| 


world, meeting | ble, 
ing | 


ows, Where will-o’-the-wisps danced before 
ine, through the woods where the owls 
hooted, down into the hollow where the 
cave lay. 

“As ] entered the cave bats flapped their 
wings in ny face, and 1 felt a snake glide 
by; but Lopened my lantern and the Tight 
fell upon the stones, and the water of the 
spring fcauzht its rays, and the stalactites 
that hung from the roof glittered, and I 
thought a white spirit form glided by me— 
—- it did; = I heard a voice call me 
xy name, anda horror fell upon me, and I 
was kneeling by the spring. 

“Something lay beside it. 

“It wasa skeleton now—a skeleton clad 
in garments blue with mould, but with a 
dagger still sticking in the breast that 
mepay that the man had been murdered; 

mut as it fell its lef& hand had dropped into 

the petrifying water of the spring's pool, 
and lay there still, a hand of stone; with a 
ring upon its finger, and stone lace about 
its wrist. 

“The water could not change gold and 
gems, 

“I knew the pearl ring I had given Raw- 


IT do not | don. 


“Pearls for tears—pear|s for tears. 

Ne a! years ago—but I shudder,I trem- 
quiver all over as 1 write—and I 

know as I knew then that Leo had mur- 

dered Rawdon; and | took the hand of my 

love to m and fied h the 

night, it shrieks for help. 

“They came to me, they gathered 

moe, the went to the cave, the 

sight I seen, they found on 


saw the 








“This is the story that I could not tell 
you. You know 4 now, and I know all 


that death can teach me. Adieu.” 


The Twin-Sister. 


BY W. J. BRETT. 











no breat of air st ng among 

the motionless trees that stood just 
outside of Clarence Gray's bedroom win- 
aows. 
On the tleas bed, sweet and fair as a 
maiden’s, larence Gra lyin . ’ 
sallow, despairing, listening wit the pati- 
ence of hopelessness to what Dr. Peyton was 
saying. 

«Jt would be useless—cruel to deceive you 
Gray. Heaven knows I have done my vest 
but I’m afraid I can’t do much more.” 

“Then Iam done with everything, Pey- 
ton. I will die.” 

Two hands went out to each other—one 
feebly, Seeaey- to meet the eager, 
fiercely r tful c oP of the other. 

“If f could only bi you hope, Gray! Is 
there—anythin~ else—I can do ?”’ 

A little yearning sigh came from the poor 
dying lips. 

“Yes. If] only had taken their advice 
and not risked it—well—there’s nothing left 
buttogo now. Peyton; just one honest 
answer. How much longer have I ?” 

Peyton's handsome dark eyes drooped 
before the child-like question. 

“Perhaps an hour. Oh my friend——’’ 

Gray turned his head wearily. 

“An hour longer tosuffer? Oh Heaven 
what will she say when she hears I am 
dead? Peyton, comfort my darling as best 
you can.” 

Peyton rose softly and turned a slat ofthe 
cool green shutter. 

When he returned tothe bedside, there 
wasa wandering look that was almost fear 
on the poor face. 

“I joved her the best of all the world— 
God in heaven, how happy we would have 
been! No,I must answer this call for help, 
they were dying by scores down there. 
Why, I am healthy and strong; too healthy 
to catch the fever. My darling, my darling 
don’t 80.” 

A perfect wail was in the weak voice that 
grew feebler with every heart-beat. 

Peyton spoke soothingly.- 

“I will tell her you remembered her 
with your latest consciousness. Tell me 
her name, Gray. Try to think.”’ 

The dying man reached his hand unavail- 
ingly towards the pillow, but it was by the 
agony of imploration in his eyes that Dr. 
Peyton comprehended his meaning. 

“There is something beneath your i 
low? Yes; don’t disturb yourself,’ he 
suid, soothingly, gently. ‘I will attend to 
it—it will explain itself—a letter or address, 
orsomething? Yes. Now tryto rest. My 
friend, it will not be long now before your 
reward will come.”’ 

Surely it was not long. 

Another hour of steadily failing strength, 
while. the hot, close summer afternoon 
drifted into the hot, close summer night, 
and Dr. Peyton sat there vainly cooling his 
scorching forehead, vainly warming the 
damp, almost pulseless hand, and then vae 
brave life laid itself on the altar of sacrifice, 
and only God and His angels and a few 
broken hearts will ever know. 

. * * * * . 

A few hours afterwards, his pitiful round 
of duties temporarily done, Dr. Peyton 
stole a while to attend to his dead friend 
and patient's dying bequest. 

He telegraphed the sad. news to the 
parents’ address he found in the little pack- 
age under the pillow, and then set himself 
to the task of comforting as best he could 
the fair girl whom Clarence Gray had loved 
—writing from the fulness of his sympathe- 
tic heart, and thanking Heaven it was, as 
yet, all right with himself — thanking 
Heaven that no one was as yet dele to 
send word to Marion Blair, his Marion, his 
love, his ae far away where the fear- 
ful scourge could not harm—that he had 
fallen in the ranks. 

Then he sealed the letter, to be directed 
when he had opened still another packet to 
obtain her address, 

Then he searched among the papers and 
envelopes, and there fell from his hands a 
letter that Clarence Gray had not yet 
linished when the fatal chill had seized 
him—a letter that had in it a HEE. ong 
woman's portrait, one glance at which sent 
every drop of blood from his face, that made 
him spring to his feet as if an adder had 
suddenly uncoiled in his hands. 

| ~ meant Marion Blair!’ 

nd beneath the lovely 7 : 
“Love and Faith, M. -eecedemmns 
_F OF & moment he stood petrified with the 
discovery; then, with a ping he tore the 
portrait in fragments, the letter he had writ- 


ten in fragmen d madl 
under hinhed. nS GEes Gem y 


\ WARM oppressive A day, with 


died—wl ite, prostrate 
with a dumb stony d 
* — espair and anguish. 


“If you please, Miss Blair, there's a 
pate to see you in the parlor,” said 
Mosten ond Res Gane where 

Marion 





the other. 


Marion threw down her-book, and leant 
and kissed the pale face of then she 
hurried to.her chamber. 

And while she was before her 


mirror, woman-like, to be assured she was 
as faultless as ht be before she should 
present herself to her lover, Dr. was 
walking to and fro in the parlor below, with 
cold severity in_ his handsome eyes, with 
agitated heart and pale anxious face. 

‘It is the last time,” he was telling him. 
self. “I will see her fair false face for this 
last time, and watch her when I throw her 


at oy & ny teeth.”’ : 
en the door swun: et and 
sifal as a der, ave 
had sworn his 


ul 
Marion came in, beau = 
as a flower—the woman he 
pe to, the woman whose had 
= smiling under Clarence Gray’s dying 
pillow. 

She went up to him in a swift compelling 
way, her face serious, sweet—oh so witch. 
ingly sweet ! 

“Frank, oh Frank! I nave so longed, 40 
ne ed, so feared for thisday? I want to 

ook at oy and never take 7 o of 
again! Oh,I am so glad, so glad to see you. 
And you, Frank ?” 

She smiled so confident of his great glad. 
ness, : 

‘“‘And you have been such a cruel, cruel 
fellow,’’ she went on, as if in sheer delight- 
ful impossibility to refrain from talking. “It 
is nearly six weeks since I had a letter from 
you—oh I was so terrified lest you had 
caught the fever. But I watched the pe 

rs, and when your namne was never in 

eath-roll—oh, my love!’ 

“You have worked so hard—you are not 
well at all, arepen ? Why don’t tye tne | 
Frank, or maybe you are not very pl 
to see me.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I have come so far for only that. 
I am tired and note worn out, Marion, it 
has been an awful th which 


ege 
have passed. And I have had such trouble, 


Her tender face was all sympathy. 

‘‘Trouble, I can appreciate so thoroughly, 
dear, for there has been such trouble in this 
house. My sister—you never saw my twin- 
sister, Mabel, I think, because she has been 
with papa’s sister abroad nearly all her 
life, and papa became very with her 
because __ referred aS a yi- + 
—so angry he never mentioned nor 
ted me to mention her name. But she came 
home just a little while ago heart broken, 
Frank, my r dear Mabel, for her lover is 
dead, and they were to have been married 
soon. Only think how good God is to us, 
you are spared, while he died of that terri- 
ble yellow fever.” 

He rose to his feet in. a sudden impulse 
that was making his heart nearly cease its 
wild beating. 

“Your sister, Mabel, your twin-sister— 
and she was pew’ like you.” 

Marion looked wonderingly at his agita- 
ted tase, and thought it was his great ten- 

er pity. 

“Exactly like me, only, she never could 
have loved Clarence Gray as well as I love 
you. Oh Frank——” 

For he had suddenly snatched her in his 
arms, and was straining her fiercely to his 
breast, kissing her sweet wondering face. 





“ELoQuENT!” said the Chicago lawyer 
of his partner. ‘“He’s able to reason the 
kick out of a mule. Why, here,a while 
ago, business wasdull, and he decided that 
Mrs. Dasher ought to have a divorce, and 
he’d go into court and get it for her,and then 
charge her for it. Somehow she heard of 
what was going on. She galloped down to 
the court-house to stop him, as she didn’t 
want a divorce. She got there just as he 
was making a plea for her. And mind you, 
she was mad at him, but, by Jove, sir, she 
listened to him five men yy became 80 
convinced that she ought to have a divorce 
that she walked ht up where the awd 
could see her and shed three pints of t 
while he recited her wrongs. And when 
he won the case she embraced him and said 
he should conduct all her divorce cases. I 
call that eloquence !”’ 





Drvucaist—“Doctor, you must prescribe 
more calomel and less’ Zandvalee. I’m all 
out of the latter, and have an immense stock 
of calomel on hand, and must work it off 
oo or — a _ ~~ 4 
cian—“‘Te tru begin 
that ethomnal toauuahh su to mandrake.” 

Both wink, both smile, gnd both walk 
riskly off, like men who have done a good 
deed}. 


er 
Litrie Jack has been a naughty boy, 
and his mamma says: ‘I shall a su- 
por yoamn to seas Sees os 
order to punish you.” 
the elder brother, eagerly, “hadn’t you bet- 
ter give me the sugar plurh away, #0 
as to produce more eflect upon iad 


——— EE —E 
Tux best education is that of the heart 
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BY J. B. PANTOX, 





The poor dead bird lay with its speckled breast 
All dulled ‘neath death's cold toach ; 

It looked as if it shared sleep’s quiet rest : 
It had not suffered much, 

Its little head and closened sunken eyes, 

Shall see no more the clear blue winter skies. 


There was the bird ; and as we laid it down 
In the small graveyard there, * 
One of the mourners with a serious frown,} 
As weighted by a care, 
Said, in a timid volce: ‘**Where shall I find 
That twittering song the poor thing left behind ?** 


**Nay, child,*’ I answered, ‘‘sure I canfiot tell 
What place can hold its song, 
Or where the carols that we loved so well 
Do now in truth belong. 
Perchance another bird has caught the strain 
And sings it to the listening world again. 


‘*But 1 do think the song is safe in Heaven, 
For God cay know no waste ; 
Ifo lends the pirds’ sweet songs our life to leaven— 
Thus pain is oft effaced, 
Naught may we know : save that the God of love 
Keeps all things lovely round His throne above |"’ 








‘Proved a Hero. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 
s 











stractions I had received from the offi- 
cers of the railroad company, I handed 
the engineer of the engine No, 382 fA 
letter from his chief, requesting that I should 
accompany him upon the engine, as a better 
st forthe observations along the rails I 
- been commanded to make. 

After reading it, he touched his hat, and 
respectfully bade me welcome, arran aN 
comfortable a seat for me as he could pro- 
vide for the long rice which lay before us. 

It was a novel experience for me, and a 
highly exciting one, as we seemed to cleave 
the air, the train thundering along behind 
us; and I could but look admiringly at the 
man, who stood so unflinchingly is post, 
and in whose hands lay in reality all our 
lives. 

He was a tall, handsome fellow, whose 
keen grey eyes never stirred from his post, 
either to right or left, but whose cheery 
laugh often ae out on the clear morning 
air as we chatted together. 

By noon we had become friends, at which 
hour we stopped at a small station, where 
there was a delay of twenty minutes to take 
in coals and water. 

As we slowed up, I noticed standing on 
the platform a young woman, ——e a 
neatly covered basket, and clinging to her 
skirts a little child, some three years of age. 

“Papa! papa!’’ the little one screamed, in 
delight; and, glancing at my companion’s 
tace, I needed not to question if he were the 

one thus called. 

Another moment, we had stopped, and 
wife and child were prersed to his breast, 
while a look of wonderful tenderness crept 
into his eyes. 

“My wife and child, sir,”’ he said, uns 
to me; “I have only one day a week off wit 
them; but Kate always meéeis ine here with 
my dinner, and now and then I get an hour 
or two with her.”’ 

“Tt’s a hard life,” I said. “You must 
miss them sorely.”’ 

“No matter = All Tam, sir,’’ he replied, 
“they are with me. I hear the little one’s 
voice above the loudest wind, and I see ~ 4 
Kate’s smile in the darkest night, altho 
I stand alone on a 4 ongine. with my life in 
my hand. It’sa hard life, may be sir, but 
I ought not tocomplain. It gave me my 
happiness since it won me my wife.” 

hen we were on our way again, and I 
had seen the tears fill the pretty little wo- 
man’s bright blue eyes, asshe fondly kissed 
her husband bye, while I had —— 
into the little one’s chubby hand a golden 
gift from the strange gentleman riding with 
papa, I asked my companion what he 
meant. 

“I don’t know as you’d care to hear, sir 
and there’s not many as I'd care to tell. I 
was a careless fellow ge six years ago, 
not neglecting my work when at my post, 
ut fond ofa time with my compan- 
ions when off duty, always ready to join in 
a friendly glass, and sometimes with my 
head not quite steady when I mounted my 
engine, though the air always set me right 
before we gone far on our way. 

“One evening at the dance I met Kate 
Wilson. She was the prettiest girl in the 
room, sir, and a little bit of a coquette in 
those days, though no more than was natu- 
ral, with all the young fellows trying their 
best to turn her head. 

“I was not long behind the rest. 

“T couldn't get her out of my though 
but it did not take me a great while to fin 
out the truth of the matter. 

“I had lost my heart. 

“The only question was, would she turn 
me adrift or give me hers for that she had 
stolen? 

“It was many a week before I got up 
courage enough to determine to ask to 

my wife. 


“Every moment off duty I would spend 
with her until I grew to she used to 
watch and wait my coming. 

“But I was not without my jealous hours 
for all that. 

“How did I know how she spent the time 
I was so constantly away from her? 

“At last I heard of another dance to he 
given on the night I would be <= 

“I could not see Kate until then, I felt 
sure she would know I would come for her 


( ): asunny October da , according to in- 


now wo whet b's to be "falas, tnd Sow 
Se oan Somers his 
“M Sea ean te Eine wate Gann et ves 
ve tod her face grew white. 
How o + know you were coming, Harry. 
“6 ou ’ 
might have waited then,’ I ex- 
A poe eyed st home, perhaps, to have 


had you laugh at me the rest. Be- 
Sed bel {ame satinied with my escort, 


and believe I am the onl to be con- 
hee ea ml ura 

ua »’ I maid, turning on m 
heel, mu ng the “ F week 


er ter nigh ‘i pations 
¢ night a series of dissi 
with which I employed every leisure mo- 
ment. I drank more deeply than I had 
ever done in | life—not as FF mm for so- 
called good will and good fellowship, but to 
drown memory: . 

“I did not go near Kate fora month. To 
me it seer a year. 

“Finally, my better nature triumphed, 
 — I went er ~ 3 ye to ask her for- 

ven an rhaps her love. 

“On a} onel 


my mind te’ thi, though like’. oak 


mocking devils memo of the moments I 
had spent in the last few weeks crowded 
around ine, as though taunting me in con- 
trast to her purity; but with Heaven’s hel 
I woyld © myself worthy, I aloud, 
and ht the hours would never drag 
along until I could find myself o1ce more 
in her presence. 

“She came in to see me, holding out her 
ane —— apes a of welcome, as 

ugh we parted on esterday, and 
yet—and yet there was a chakee. - 

“Ah, I learned it all too soon ! 

“In the first few moments I told her the 
story of my life for the past few months, of 
what it been before I knew her, of what 
it should be if she would give me the assur- 
ance and promise of her love. 

“Then . 

“For a moment silence fell between us; 
then she spoke. 

“A bright flush was in her cheek, her lips 
trembl her lashes veiled her eyes, but 
her voice faltered not. 

“6 ,’ she said, ‘I am only a girl, it is 
true, but the man I marry m a man. 
Perhaps I might have loved you’—here a lit- 
tle tremble crept into her tone ‘but I have 
almost ceased to penpoet aes Were you my 
husband, I should fear for you, and fear and 
love ey go* hand in omy Rather, if 

u indeed love me, were yourself a man. 
. does not take a le-field to make a 

ero. 

“ ‘Prove yourselfaman?’? 77" 

“These were the words that haunted me 
in the weeks that followed, saving ine from 
the ruin I should else have drifted into, but 
tortu me with their hopefulness. 

P “ : hope had I in ny oe oa of 
uty of changing Mary’s et, spite 

of her wo something in her eye had told 

me that she loved ine, and that somethin 

gave me strength to lve, and to 

the daily temptations of my life. 

“So six months , when one morning 
I mounted my engine to take the express 
train to Conroy. 

“We were going along at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, when suddenly, right anead 
of us, it seemed, a tiny speck of fluttered 
on the track. 

“IT strained m oo blew my whistle. 
What could i ? Merciful Heaven! 
Another instant it was made clear tome. It 
was a little golden-haired child, piaying in 
the very face of the h monster oi death 
my hand was guiding to its destruction. 

“T whistled ‘Down brakes,’ but, as I did 
so knew that it was of noavail. Before the 
order could be obeyed, it would be rendered 
useless. Then something within me taid— 

“ Your life is worthless. Give it for that 
innocent life if it must be, but save it at peril 
of your own. ry been a better man, 
you might have a little child like that 
Praying for you at home.’ 

“Tt takes a long time, sir, to tell all this, 
but in reality not one second had . 
At such times men think quickly. One bit- 
ter sigh rose in my breast. I should never 
have a chance of proving to Kate my man- 
hood by some great d in the future, or 
long years ot penance. But it did not make 
my duty any the less clear. Bill, my fire- 
man, was behind me. 

“ ‘Take the engine!’ I screamed to him. 
‘Good-bye, Kate,’ 1 whispered low to myself. 

“The next minute, hardly conscious of 
what I was doing, I was down upon the 
front of the engine, clinging by one hand, 
the other outstretched to grasp the child, 
now paralyzed with terror. Then we were 
upon it. It was killed, crushed, mangled. 
No! I looked down. It wassafe hela with- 
in one strong arm, its red dress fluttering in 
the wind, its golden head close pressed 
against my shoulder. Howwasitdone? I 
cannot tell you, sir. God, they say, does not 
let the sparrow fall. 

“Then the train checked its speed, stop- 


in their midst, the child he)d tight within 
my arms. It was such a simple thin » yet 
sir, they gave me this,” throwing 
and showing me a medal. 
‘ rs rang next day with the ° 
You see, sir, it seemed more to them look- 
at it than to me who had no time to stop 
think; but more was in store 


something 
off duty the next 2.one 
for me! I was uty net 











Pantomimio Love Maxtno.—In South 
“oak pape” Batok bo mater doee ke 
ure a 
ardent Homes sees hin Jeltet on her flower- 
covered balcony. He falls in love at once, 
and throws into his face and eyes expres- 
sions of admiration for her; the same 
time he compliments her on her beauty by 
his hand over his mouth and chin. 
© lady's answer is a biush, hiding her 
face, except the behind her fan, and 
inting to the rear to indicate that mamma 
coming, and retreata, Next tine the same 
play on the ge side, followed b 
bly a , not of discou 
m the lady; whereupon he hugs his left 
side, to express that he loves her to distrac- 
tion ; and the lady flees to return the next 
day, and the next, to observe the gentle- 
man’s —- and silent avowals of 
sion. © comedy is yery interesting to the 
parties concerned. If papa, on being con- 
sulted, is inexorable, or the lady in a con- 
vent, the whole affair, incl using eqresmens 
and preparations to run away, is transacted 
solely by ure—concerning which it 
is on record on an occasion of this sort, 
all being prepared and the tleman in 
the street waiting at the lady’s door with the 
carnage intended to carry off the happy 
—_ an awfully gruff voice was heard 
~_ “Arp you there?’ The lover 
looked towards the voice, saw that it came 
from the object of his balcony affection 
and utterly disenchanted, fled. She shoul 
have remained speechless until the cere- 
mony was performed. 
——_——_ - <> - 
SEALING LETTERS.—The sealing of a let- 
ter is not so simple a matter as might be 
imagined. At all times great importange 
has n attached to the operation, and it is 
well known that the Greeks took great care 
to close their missives in the most secure 
manner possible. They first rolled the 
written paper in the form ofa cylinder some- 
what flattened, which they surrounded with 
a narrow ribbon or a string to the seal. 
The seal was made of wax orclay. The 
Romans employed the same ce, but 
used more precautions. They commenced 
by surrounding the rolled letter with athick 
paper or a skin, then run it through with a 
ro ly each end of which was fixed - the 
bya seal of wax or paste mado of 
vowdersd chalk. Forgers and violaters of 
the secrecy of letters soon found a means of 
detaching the seal by ing a hot needle 
under .t, and the art o epealn sealed let- 
ters was carried to such perfection under 
Nero, that new methods of protecting the 
secrecy of letters had to be sought for. In 
France in the earliest times common wax 
of its natural color was first employed. 
White, y and yellow wax was then suc- 
cessfully _and the last color has even 
been preserved to the present time for cer- 
tain official deeds drawn up on rchment. 
About 1550 a Parisian invented the resinous 
com position which has superseded al: others. 
The use of waters dates from 1624, when the 
mode of folding letters and inserting one 
extremity inside the other was adopted. 
The court, however, and people of fashion 
still retain the custom of attaching the shects 
of a letter by a stripof paper or a’ nread and 
secured with wax. Lastly came the system 
of envelopes, which is quite modern. At 
the commencement of this century the gov- 
ernment offices generally tucked in the ends 
of letters and fastened them with a wafer. 
Subsequently that practice was abandoned 
and large envelopes were used. 
pens cignemmemmiipe=dpandipabnremss 
An Irish laborer attending a plasterer 
who was “first coating’? on the third story 
of a house, found that he had too much to 
do; for, work as hard as he could, the plas- 
ter board was always empty and the plas 
terer waiting when ho got -. At last Pat 
fell upon a novel way of lightening his la 
bor. He purchased a pennyworth of nuts, 
and, putting a few among the mortar in the 
hod, fo emptied iton the board. The plast- 
erer, seeing a nut sticking among the lime 
as he was laying it on the wall, picked it 
out, and, cleaning it with hisapron, cracked 
the sheli and ate the kernel. Repetition of 
this several times took up so much of his 
time that, when Patcame up with the next 
hod, very little of the former one had been 
used. Pat putin a few more nuts whenever 
he was falling behind, and at night told his 
master that for a ny an hour more on 
his wages he would keep any two men go- 
ing. 


— 
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A WESTERN editor thus retorts upon a 
critic :—“‘We are sorry thet you don’t like 
our paper. We publish it simply to please 
you. We would ask you to como to the 
office and edit it, only, if we did, some in- 
iquitous idiot might write and tell you how 
much better he could do it himself,and that 
would annoy a nervous person like you.” 


— ers C—O 

Every condition has both its pleasures 
and its pains. 

“> °— ——— 

Ow1na tothe press of other matter, the 
advertisement of Frank Siddalls Soap has 
been omitted. In the coming number we 
will refer to thc merits of this highly popu- 
lar and useful article. 
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Swiumina Device.—A new swimmin 
device has been patented. It is a! 


frame, 

shaft, the r having at one 
screw propellor. The swimmer reclines on 
the float, a hand crank in 
hand and plasing his feet 


on two 
ks, proceeds ly and easily, with 
his head far hk.» & the water to 
be comfortable. 


Borax tn Wasnina.—The washerwomen 
of Holland, s0 proverbially clean, and who 
get up their linen so beautifully white, use 
refined borax as ae powder, instead of 
soda, in the pro of one barge handful 
of borax power to about ten gallons of boil- 
ing water; they save in soap nearly half. 


Borax being a neutral salt not in the 
slightest degree ure the texture of the 
linen. Its effect to soften the hardest 
water. 


HARDENING SteEt.—According to an 
— paper a very fine for 
making steel very hard is composed of 
wheat flour, salt and water, using, say, two 
teaspoonfuls of water, one-half a tea 
spoonful of flour and one of salt. Heat 

1 to be hardened enough to coat it 

the paste by im it in thé composi- 
tion, afler which heat it a cherry red and 
plunge it into salt water. If perly done 
the steel will come out with a beaatiful 
white surface. It is said that the best files 
are hardened in this manner. 

er 


Farm and arden. 


VioLET Trees.—Gardeners in Germany 
raise little violet trees by preventing the 
‘ae from blooming for several years and 
tne them grow upright by removing the 
lower leaves and shoots, These little treen, 
about fourteen centimetres high, are very 
pretty. Some of the gardeners winter a« 
many as twenty-five thousand pots of 
violets. 


Mutcuine.—As a gencral rule, the best 
mulching for young, or older fruit trees, is 
a ‘clean, mellow, well-cultivated top soil, 
but there are some exceptions. Trees may 
stand in positions where they cannot be 
subjected to efficient culture, and in such 
instances mulching a broad circle is a good 
substitute. The operation is very import- 
ant for newly-set cherry trees, which often 
perish when the soil becomes heated and 
dried in summer by the sun’s rays. A good 
heavy mulching applied in time will pre- 
vent any hari. 


CapnacE Worms.—If you have but a 
few cabbages, look them over frequently, 
and, with a pair of sharp scissors, cut all the 
wortmns you can find intwo. This is sure 
but rather laborious. Whenever practica- 
ble, we recommend the drenching of the 
heads with strong wasliing suds, applied 
judiciously, while hot. This not only de 
stroys the worms and eggs, but also frees 
the plants from dirt and acta as a strong 
fertilizer. Another plan: Cover the plants 
with dry unleached woodashes, using one- 
halfto one shovelful to each plant, aecord- 
jug tosize. This remedy can easily be ap- 
plied and will pay from a manurial point 
of view alone, even If it should not destro 
the worms entirely. But we think it wil 


THE ay ym A if the leading orchard 
propristers in rn Italy and southern 
sermany are cultivators of the common 
black ant,an insect they hold in high esteem 
as the fruit wer’s best friend. -~ 
tablish ant hills in their orchards, and [eave 
the police service of their fruit trees en- 
tirely to the tiny colonists, which pass all 
their time in climbing up the stems of the 
fruit trees, cleansing their boughs and 
leaves of malefactors, mature as well as em- 
bryotic, and descending, laden with spoils, 
to the ground, where they comfortaby con- 
sume, or prudent!y store away, their y- 
Shep, never meddle with sound a owt but 
only invade such apples, pears, ums 
an have already been invaded by the can- 
ker, which ¢ remorsely pursue to its 
fastnesses within the very heart of the fruit. 
Nowhere are apple and pear trees so free 
from blight and destructive insects as in the 
immediate neighborhood of a large act hill, 
five of six years old, 
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LOVE AT GEA. 
Love bath wandered o*er the waves 
Full of laagbéter, full of guile, 
Now to syrens tm thetr caves 
Teaching many 8 song and wile ; 
Now, oo mooals waters calm, 
Rocks the erchin te a shell ; 


Love hath gone to sea—no more 
Let him come on shore. 


Love hath roamed the earth too long, 
With his quiver full of fire, 
Ruling all things, weak and strong, 
Sword and sceptre, pen and lyre, 
Fittest is the ocean wild, 
With its hours of changing tide, 
Empire for the fickle child, 
Now so cunning—now so mild— 
Now elate with pride. 
Love shall rule the sea—no more 
Let him come on shore, 


“HELD IN HONOR.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” “WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,” “LADY HUTTON’S 
WARD,”’ “LORD LYNNE’S 
CHOICE,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CHANGE that every one remarked 
had come over John Bardon. He had 
grown quiet and almost ae. There 

was always an expression of deep thought 
on his face. Even the children failed at 
times to amuse him. The little heir tried 
his best, and baby Richard clapped his 
hands with glee when in his father’s pres- 
ence; but John Bardon smiled upon the 
children in an absent fashion. e was 
haunted by a ghost ; and it was the ghost of 
Lady Iris. 

Asshe stood before him that a | 
some little time back, with her long blac 
draperies and pale face, so he had seen her 
ever since. revenge had done him no 

xxl; he had lost his-best friend—Allan Os- 

surn—and he had blighted the life of Lad; 

irieand driven her from home and the gay 
worid, 

“It would have been better,”’ he thought, 
“if, in my anger, I had killed her outright ; 
it would have been more merciful, as she 
said herself.”’ 

People wondered how it was that the 
millionaire’s son had lost his spirits, his 
cheery manner. Some said that he was not 
happy in his marriage, others that he had 
met with a grievous disappointment; but 
no one guessed that it was ed ven- 
geance Which preyed upon mind and 
made him miserable. 

Richard Bardon and his wife were only 
too pleased to accept the invitation of Lady 
Avice; it was, they agreed, eueeeey 
kind of herto remember them. But, al- 
though they had found Lady Iris proud, 
they m the beautiful from their 
midst, they missed the d hospitality of 
Chan and the genial kindness of the 
Earl. 

It was on the third morning of his visit 
that Richard Bardon remarked what a dif- 
ference the closing of Chandos made to the 
county. 

“Why do the Earl and his daughter re- 

main away 80 long?” he asked of his son, 

Jobn on, who flushed deeply and made 

no reply. 

“Lady Iris was not well,” said Lady 
Avice, coming to her husband’s assistance ; 
“and the Earl thought a change would be 
good for her.’’ 

“Still I cannot see why they should stay 
in that dull spot in the North,” continued 
the millionaire. “I am told that Fenton 
Woody is a pretty place,but as dull as ditch- 
water.” 

Lady Avice arched her brows at the word 
“ditch-water.”’ 

“Lady Lris was very proud; but I liked 
her,” Richard Bardon wenton; “and we 
miss her handsome face. She was very off- 
hand and lofty in her ways, but she was 
pleasant to look at.”’ 

_ “Handsome is that handsome does,’’ put 

in Lady Avice; and the millionaire bowed 

leferentially. 

“Certainly, my dear; it is just as you 
say,’’ replied the millionaire. It began to 
dawn upon him that praise of a pretty 
woman would hardly afford pleasuretoa 











plain one. 
Some weeks afterwards the wedding 
took , and Marie herself the 


happiest woman in the world. How long 
and how dearly she had loved Sir Fulke 
none but herself knew. She had never 
even dreamed of w ing his love—he was 
so far above her; 
one could see that he loved 
aay when it was known that 
Lady Iris had refused him, she took heart 
of and, when he made her- 
self v attractive to him. She believed in 
the truth that many a heart is in the 
rebound. Every tine he ber Sir 
Fulke became more and more charmed 
with her. She had such excellent quali- 
ues, he told himself. He said to her laugh- 
one day— 
y mother sa ou manage me so well 
Marie; is it true?’ > ’ 


} thing else had 





wer to make him 
this world n. happy 


The Ear] still remained with his hter 
at Fenton Woods, and the world of m 
saw nothing of them. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HILE Sir Richard Bardon and his 
comfortable spo lived the hap- 
piest of lives, free 
anxiety—while John Bardon, the most mis- 
erable of men, did his best to make him- 
self content with his worldly-wise, shrewd, 
ee ee Sir Fulke and Lady 
ly tlarde grew er every day—while 
Lady Tris with the earl, lived in Seclusion 
at Fenton W eat events were hap 
pening in India. 

A story had come overthe seas which 
was so heroic that the hearts of men beat 
fast when they heard of it, and women did 
not y oy hide their tears. Throughout the 
land the one topic of conversation was the 
bravery of Allan Osburn. 

Sir Bardon read the story, and 
his proudest boast for the rest of his life was 
that he knew the ‘hero of Surata’ John 
Bardon read it and r more than ever 
that he had lost such a friend. When Sir 
Fulke read it, he said to his wife— 

“You knew him, Marie. You saw him 
at Hyne Court. I envy you! He is a 
hero!”’"—and, ashe uttered the word, he 
though of Lady Iris. “This is the kind of 
man she would have loved.”” And he won- 
dered whether in the seclusion of her North- 
ern home she would read the gory which 
was thrilling almost every heart. 

Lord Caledon read itin the news rs, 
and was in doubt whether he should des. 


troy them or givethem to his hter to 
read. At length he decided to give them to 
her, and she read the story of Allan Os 
burn’s bravery. 

The English settlement at Surata, in 


Northern In had been for some time 
com vely free from the attacks of the 
neighboring hillmen. Several regiments 
were stationed there, and with them were 
a number of women and children. Rumors 
of an impending attack reached the author- 
ities at Surata. The hillmen had sworn 
that the English settlement should be des- 
troyed—that they would slay the children 
and carry the women off into captivity; 
and theterritfied women had prayed that 
they ht be slain by their own country- 
men rather than full into the hands of the 
enemy. 

A consultation was held by those in coi- 
mand, There was no means of making a 
prolonged desence—whenever the attack 
came, it would alinost be a hand-to-hand 
fight, and numbers perhaps would gain the 
victory. The first thing to be done was to 

t the women and children out of the way. 

his did not seem very difficult. Fort 
George, which was well garrisoned and al- 
meeet lmptegnahle, was buta day’s march 
from Surata; the women and children 
would be safe there. and there they must 
be placed. 

“T am no alarmist,’’ said Captain Osburn 
at the military council, ‘and I am, I hope, 
a tender-hearted man ; but I would rather 
our women and children were slain by us 
than that they should fall into the hands of 
the enemy. If you will allow me, I 
will undertake to escort them and place 
them in safety in Fort George, or die in the 
attempt.” 

His dauntless mien inspired his hearers 
with courage and hope. After a little while 
it was decided that he, with a body of pick- 
ed men, should escort the women and chil- 
dren, with a number o’ invalid soldiers, to 
the fort. 

It was almost pitiable to see the procession 
that left Surata—the wagons filled with 
women and children, with hel plessinvalids 
and wounded. They were surrounded by 
a band of efficient men under the young 
suldier’s command. 

They started at dawn, and all good wishes 
went with them. 

The party proceeded quietly and without 
interruption for some time, the silence dis- 
turbed only by the tramp of men and 
horses, the cries of children, and the words 
of command. The golden sunshine w 
warmer, and the faint breath of wiad that 
had come with the dawn grew fainter, and 
then died. 

Captain Osburn went to the wagons from 
time to time to speak encouragingly to the 
women. He had kind words for the chil- 
dren, and sympathetic words for the in- 

ids. 


At noon, when the heat was intense, they 
halted ina valley. They had not been 
there long when a scout came inand wld 

urn that a large body of the 
enemy was at some little distance. Allan's 
first care was to place the women and chil- 
dren, the sick and the wounded, in safety ; 
and it was no light task. They were li 
out of the which were then drawn 
up round them, forming a barricade. If 
ence could be preserved for a time at 








least, and aid procured from Fort George, 


m all care and |. 


} peilundreds gathered to meet him on his 





u must try at nightfall to reach the fort. 
Somrades all, I bid you good-bye for a lit- 
tle while!” 


He mounted his horse and then gave his 
last command— 
a perfect silence and wait in pa 


tience 

He ay onty te h the valley, and 

presently reached a white, sterile, narrow 

between the hills. The heat made 

im feel faint ; but he thought ofthe women 

and children whose lives were in danger, 
and nerved himself to his task. 

Mile after mile, as fast ashe could urge 
his gallant horse, he rode with fearless mien 
and dauntless h drops of moisture fuall- 
ing from his brow like rain. On he dashed 
through the fie heat, for the lives of 
women and children and helpless men 
were at stake. He knew that he must have 
gone more than half the distance now, and 
there had been no sign of the foe. 

Suddenly there & flash ofa gun, and 
from the hills on either side he saw men 
coming down in dozens toward him. There 
was & ofthem drawn across the road 
that led.to the fort, and he knew that he 
must cut his way through that line or be 
slain in the attempt. 

A loud cry came from the hillsand shouts 
from the line of men drawn across the white 
road. Death,wasin front of him, behind 
him, all round him. He breathed a brief 

rayer. There was a shout from a hundred 
firoate, a cheer from his own, and then Al- 
lan’s horse dashed inadly forward into the 
midst of the foe. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CAN die but once, and I am ready to 

die now,” thought Allan Osburn, as 

right and left he cut down his dusky 
enemies. 

He dealt a fierce blow that rid him of his 
most dangerous an nist, and then he 
was speeding along t plain again. He 
was within sight of Fort George; in five 
minutes he should have ae. 

But the hillmen were following him; 
and, as they could not keep _ with his 
horse, they flung stones, knives, anything 
that was at hand, after him. A large dag- 
ger thrown at random made a terrible 
wound in his horse’s flank, under which 
he staggered and his pace slackened. The 
tribesmen rushed after Allan with re- 
doubled cries, andone got near enough to 
give him a wound that slashed his face al- 
most from brow to chin. The blood 
streamed out in a torrent; there wasa cheer 
from the hillmen, and Allan gave himself 


up for lost. 

“Oh, Heaven, spare me to save the 
women and children!” 

Spurring his horse repeatedly, the 


wounded animal male a desperate effort 
and quickened its pace. In three minutes 
more the fort was reached, the were 
opened, and the hillmen, unable to ge 
with a trained military force, fell back. As 
the guard dashed out, Allan's horse fell, 
quivering convulsively, and the next in- 
stant was deal. 

“Send help at once to Surata Valley; 
women and children are there!"’ cried 
Allan faintly; and then he became insensi- 
ble. 

Those who raised hiin and wiped the blood 
from his face thought he was dead as well 
as his horse 

Gradually it dawned upon them that he 
had ridden through the very ranks of his 
foes to save the lives of those in the valley. 
As the danger he had run grew clearer to | 
them, their wonder increased. 

While he still lay senseless, a large force 
proceeded from the fort to the place desiy- 
nated. And, whenthe whole party were 





b ht into the fortin safety, loud were 
the rs that were sent up for their brave 
deliverer. Svon however the women, and 


even some of the men, cried when they 
heard that he lay with his face cut open—lay 
at the point of death. 
For many months Allan Oxburn lay 
ling with death. At last he began 
slowly to recover ; but by the time he was 
able to walk about again the outbreak 
the hillmen was practically quelled 
and he, being unfit for service, was ordered 
home. 


was on deck when the vessel 
came into port, and as he looked round him 
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his health and strength. 

He remained in London for a time, and, 
while he wasthere, ho went to one of the 
theatres. 


Not thinking of himeelf, but engrossed in 
the novelty oft the scene, he never dreamed 
that people would recognize him. 

He could not understand the sudden 
murmur that rose and grew until the whole 
house rang with cheers for Major Osburn. 
Such an ovation was perhaps never given 


before. It overwhelmed him, and he was 
obliged to go uway. . 

He said to himself that he must leave 
London. He was followed wherever he 


went; he was the ‘lion’ of the day, and la 
dies were enraptured with him. 

He longed with his whole heart to go 
down to C dos, not with any hope, but 
to look once more at the place where be had 
pased the happiest hours of his life. 

He read one day in the Morning Post that 
the Farl of Caledon and his daughter Lady 
Iris were still staying at Fenton Woods. 
And it seemed to him a strange coincidence 
that the letter she had written to him, which 
had reached his club after he had sailed for 
India, and which had been traveling about 
ever since, was put in his hands on the very 
saine day. 

He read her story—how she had no foun- 
dation for her pride in her ancient lin , 
how her mother had been a govevaces, ths 
daughter ot a poor artist. 

He read words that made his heart beat as 
it had not beaten when he had dashed into 
the midst of the Indian hillimen; they 
were— 

“Ifl had known 
have sent you away.” 

That letter had been traveling about while 
he had been wee 7 death in India and 
had not found it, and she had received no 
answer. His silence must have led her 
to conclude that he no longer cared for 
her. 

Oh, if he could but fly! Fenton Woods 
was inthe North. How ae would it take 
him to reach it from London? Alas, the 
quickest train took many hours to perform 
the journey ! He procured a Pradshaw. 
Stainer was the nearest station to Fenton. 
An express train left Euston Square 
for Stainer at a very early hour, and reach- 
ed its destination in the afternoon. He 
should be ee ena to wait for that. 

llow the night passed he could not tell. 
ons came at last, he had soon 


this, I should never 


and 


made all necessar ——— He was 
at Euston Square half an hour before the 
time, waiting forthe train; and, when he 


was seated in it, he thought steam must 
have lost its power, the train seemed to go 
80 slowly. fow would she look? What 
would she say to him? Would she be pleased 
orangry? fle asked himself these ques 
tions over and over again, and was not able 


to answer one, 


- * . * * * 
The little incident that had neopanes at 
t 


the theatre when it was discovered that the 
hero of Burata, as Major Osburn was called, 


was present was told in nearly all the news 
> ae and Lord Caledon read it to Lady 
ris, 


“It delights me, Iris,"’ he said; “it brin 
the old days of chivalry back again. If! 
have to travel three hundred miles to shake 
hands with him, I shall do it. He will not 
come hero—that is certain,’’ 

“No, Tam sure he will not,” she replied 
inamelancholy tone. “I should like to 
see him once again though, papa; but I sup- 
pose I never shall. I have talked a 
deal about heroes, but I never th nt I 
should know one. Papa, give me the Mail, 
and let me read the story for myself.’’ 

It was the end of auturnn then,a fair 
fruitful autumn. The sun shone with 
wartuth and the flowers were still fair. She 
walked, with the newspaperin her handa, 
down to a little river thet rin through the 
woods, It was her favorite resort, because 
it reminded her of the river Rille. The 
1 months of quite and seclusion, the 
fresh beacing air, the exewrecine, the early 
hours, the freedom from all care, had given 
a new and fresh huetoher face. The t 
in her eyes was deeper, hercomplexion was 
of the most dainty and delicate hue, her 
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. equal to herown. What weak vain ade | same UD Rapes, EE SES Ores Gee Hater the wheve she had Ie Ber OSS . ey 
i seemed to her now that she knew that t it.” | Santa ee Swe course thought poct LoTTEeRius.—The first lottery on 
SS. re es for She kised him lovingly for the kindly he cow] . . eatin eee ae ela ta tone te ey took 
Ghe read on, all anconscious that while Osburn insistex! ¢ himse court, end hastening Sorwant, hole coast were repair, 
4 the afternoon sun was shining over the give his beautiful bride her wed- round the neck of the silent figure, while and the mode of money was 
woodlands 0 carriage hed deiven rapidly u bouquet. | in atone of gaiety, which only served to | by co pO cam + mgs in money 
- to the Hall. A tall bronaed mam allgeted | “May your life, my darling, be as bright Giegleg tantted of conse her emotion, she é yin plate, and th> profits i» 
- from it and was received with a hearty | and sweet as the flowers you "he | siaq— . be to the above purposes. But the 
he: weleome by the kindly Earl. said when he had handed it to her. | “Here, Ernest, isa wrap for you! Ifyou draw pepe Any men ay task ; and as 
“J arn like the moth, Lord Caledon.” he On looking at the bouquet, she sawin it wil] be so absurd asto stand out here lis- | 400,000 were to be wn, night and day 
anid. “I return tthe taper, even though | 7 ofalmond blossom; she pulled it tening wthe old church bells, you must | for nearly four months were the people kept 
; the flame of it consumes ine. You will let cut ana trampled it under her feet. | protect yourself from the cold as wellas ina ot excitement. The time occu pied 
me ace Lady irm?” | “Why do you do that?" he asked, with’a myself, and—ah——"’ _ must have been somewhat tedious; and as 
, “When you have talked to me fora few smile. A cry—alimost a scream—burst from her | this was the first lottery, and there was 
minutes and have taken some refreshment, “The almond blossom once held a secret Lipa. | but three offices in London, it is supposed 
shall seek her,” replieithe Earl. “She of mine,” sbe replied. | She had discovered her mistake. She that the drawing of that period bore the 
os me for a stroll by the river. Now let But between these two who loved each | tried to fly,but she found her hands grasped same ———- to the drawing at a latter 
me hands with youagain audi weloome «ther s» well there was never a secret | + tightly that any effort at extrication time that coaches then bore to the rail. 
home.” : again. would be futile. — | roads now. In 1612 another Was al- 
Half an hour afterwards Allan was walk- (THE END.) “Help!” she cried. ‘Release me, sir. Let lowed for the benefit ofthe V colo- 
‘. with —_ mepe toward the river, go this moment! Ernest! where are you? | the largest prise of $000. Bat gained 
' ; ywn him the way. | Lat go, I aay I" . — »- JOU. thus early 
J As he hp ty Apne Fn 4 the trees A Trust Renewed. “Maud—Miss Brinsley,"’ said Bernard, in | was it found that lotteries and im 
a woman's drem, and then Lady Irie’s face | those deep,thrilling tones of his, “I cannot— tion went hand in hand. Sanctioned by the 
bent overanew wer. He ovuld net contro! BY BERTIE BAYLE indeed | cannut—let you go! Stay one mo-| state as a means of " ¥Y were found 
himeelf, though he triea hard todo mu; he os ment ?”’ equally profittable to private individuals; 
e one cry, dashed acrom the long gram, | : “Release me?’ was all she said. ’ and the town teemed with schemes which 
~~ the next moment was by her ehle. He | ISTEN, Mand. Listen ! ° With * stifled groan he obeyed her. Sne ' bro wretched ness and ruin in their 
fell upon his knees, and, clasping her hands Ernest Brinsley stood with one hand | was free. | train. In March, 1620, however, they were 
bine bent over them. — | JJ upon the shoulder ofhis beantiful sis | But her arms dropped down to her side; | suspended py an order in council; but it 
"fer a on inotments she was unable to ter, while the other was rained in an attitude | and after taking one y step towards the was only a sus and the evil was at 
speak; then she withdrew her hands ©! expectation. : _ | door, she pa once more revised by CharlesI, who, to 
tly and raixsiher fae. Their eyes met, Floating on the still night air—their | At that instant the church bells ceased | assist a project of conveying water to 
oA he knew that he hed nothing pow ty | Clangorsofened by the distance—for the | with startling suddenness their clanging | London,,. teda lottery towards its ex- 
; fear | old church steeple was quite a mile away— peal The hour of midnight had almost | penses. Frese the first Charles al- 
art MM darling!” he cried ; and then words came the sweet jangling of the bells that Gome. owed as a boon tot whom he could re- 
tailed hit. fie was «still weak, and he | were ringing outa well to the old year Trembling in every limb, with her heart | ward in no other way. It was vain for cen- 
> trembled and grew pale. “My darling,” | that “lay a dying.” ; | beating almost to suffocation, anxious to | sors to divines to sermonize, or 
1“ never hoped we mee you It was on a broad veranda, overlooking a _ flee, vet feeling it icapossible to move, she the House of Commons to legislate. 
4 again in this world!” | spacious garden, that Maud Brinsley and stood spetl-bound, as it seemed, by the | In 1772, lotte magazine proprietors, lot- 
“Did you receive my letter?” asked | brother stood that New Year's Eve. solemn stillness all around. | tery tailors, lottory staymakers, lottery 
, Irn , | The air was frosty, but not abreath of | Maud,” said Bernard, brokenly, “the | glovers, } hatinakers, lottery tea mer- 
. = “Not until yesterday. Had Tread it be | wind stirred the leaves of the laurel-trees | bells have done; they will not ring again | chants, lottery snuff and tobacco merchants, 
ed fore. I should have come w you at once; below, while hich up in the sky an a) most till the New Year comes. The duration of | lottery barbers—where a man, for beign 
Y 4 t hes been traveling about after mne.and the full moon poured forth a flood of sllvery | the old year may now be reckoned by j shaved and payin threepence, stood a 
ee wonder is that it has reached me at all. | lustre. = | minutes—nay, seconds. Surely this should chance of receiving lottery shoeblacks, 
“4+ j My darling. Ihave devoured every sweet | “Listen !"' said Ernest again, in nis deep, | he a time for me to invoke all the gentlest lottery eating houses—where for sixpence, a 
> ae word in it. What have you tw my tome, | grave voice. “Inafew moments now the | feelings of your nature! By the love you | plate of meat and the chance of sixty guineas 
ar Irie?” = , mst year, with all its joys and sorrows will | once had 1#@ me, do not, oh! do not con- | was given—lottery oyster stalls—where 
ba I] “Welcome home, Allan,”’ she whispered | be ended,”’ he said. demn me to another year of misery and threepence gave a supply oO! oysters and a 
’ _*welexme home ! There was silence for a few moments and woe! J am here, an almost heart-broken remote chance of five guineas—were plenti- 
ve “And thome are the sweetest words [have then he said— | suppliant, and my sole reliance is on ful; and, to complete a catal which 
’ ever beard.” be sid. And then he added, “Will you, Mand, allow another year to | woman's forgiving spirit. I have speaks volumes, at a sausage in a nar- 
° “Trin, you has e gloves on. find you still harsh, unforgiving, and im- | you, Maud; I confess it with grief, with row alley was the important information 
“Of suuree I have, she returned wonder- placable? Bernard——" : shame. But how bitterly I have repented | written up, that for one farthing’s worth 4f 
a a on “Do not name him!” cried his ister,vehe- | of that act of folly none can know except Se fortunate might re- 
y eS in you let me take this one off?" he mently, though her ve ice shy ” a little. i mnvsels—none oxerept mvself; for coul lyou alize a capital of five The eager- 
asked. ~ “Ernest, you plealin vain. I can never | guess how bittcr, how sincere has been my ness of the populace grew — > u- 
She held out her little hand to him «mil- forgive him!" | repentance, you would at least have pity for | nity. The newspapers teemed pro- 
ings “Think once again. Remember he is my | me, if not forgiveness. Do not leave me, posals; and the rage for gamb reigned 
le cook the pretty hand in his and began friend. Yes, although he has given you Maud; do not crush me with despair. Ere uncontrolled. Every ravenous adventurer 
to draw offthe glove; then, as the white good cause for your resentment, I call him | the New Year comes let me hear one word | who could collect a few articles advertised a 
: slender fingers came to light, he saw the still mv friend. Hlow much he deplores | of forgiveness—only one—and I will be con- lottery. Shopkeepers, compelled by the de- 
4 ring he had given te her. He kissed it and that one rash act, and all the consequences | tent,’ crease of business, took the hint, and dix 
hor hand. P that have flowed from it, I know full well. | Great as was the wrong this man had done of their goods in lottery. Ordinary 
“Do you remember what you told me, |) And, Maud, my sister, he loves you—loves | her, Maud felt that the love which all her = = emens the lower teidatinen Gas 
I rin, when I placed that ring there?" you still. - efforts had been in vain te cast out was still greatly 8 nded. Purchasers refused to 
“Yeu, she maid, with flushed face and Maud did not attempt to <a when her dominant in her breast, and u her to give the full price for that which might be 
drooning eyes. brother paused, but she made an imuatient | crush down that resentment which she had Obtained fe nm a, ae were 
4 “if J found you without it, Pshould know gesture. : thought she must ever bear towards him. rocured upon worthless articles; and in 
that you had forge: tten me; but, if] found “T repeat it, Mand, he jioves you still; Her brain whirled; she felt sick and faint ; 1709, 80 great was the rness to subscribe 
you wearing it. I sould know that you | and incredulous as you may be, he has al- and then came the solemn strokesofthe old | to @ state lottery, that Mercer’s Hall was 
cared for me still, Oh, my darling, is that Ways loved you, See him once more—let | church clock striking the hour of twelve. literally crowded. with customers, and the 
o4 true ?”’ : him with his own lips plead for your for- “In another manent,” said Bernard, “it | clerks were insufficient to record the influx 
ee a “Yen, quite true. I have always cared Kiveness, It will be hard, I know, for you will be too late! Maud—Maud! Forgive | of memes, It wes, however, tae Gee 
for you and for no one else. It was iy to overlook the past—I know that well. But —forgive!” which were termed “little goes” —which 




























foolish pride that sent you away, not my- 
self—you know that, Allan—and my pride 
has been cruelly punished, has it not?” 

“I do not think so, Iris. If your father 
the Farl could have loved your mother so 
dearly, she must surely have 
of your love.” 


“Itis not quite that, blow 


Allan; the 
upset. But we will not discuss it.” 

“Tell me, my darling,” he said—finding 
this ring on your finger, may I hope that 
you will keep the promise you made me 
when I put iten’? Ob, Iris, IT have loved 
you, have suffered for you,and have courted 
death for vou! 1 was almost beside myself 
with delight when I found there 
chance of winning you. Oh, my 
may that you will be mine!" 

next moment she was in his arms, 

her fair head resting on his breast, and she 
was telling him that she was not worthy of 
his great love. 

“I know best, ney darling,”’ be said ; ‘and 
Ithank Heaven that I have won you. 
You will be my queen, and I shall be con- 


was a 
bells ved, 


ject.” 

They were married a few weeks after- 
wards at the beautiful old ecburch in King’s 
Forest, and such a wedding had never been 
seen there before. Lady Bardon presented 
the bride with a superb India shawl, Lady 
Avice gave her a diamond brooch, Lady 
a lo—the dowager. as she delighted to 
herself—a superb suite of coral orna- 
menta, and Sir Fulke and his wife a magni- 
ficent dressing-bag. Every friend was 
pe except John Bardon, and he went 
Paris while the wedding festivities 
lasted. It was many years before he dared 
to address them ; but Major Osburn forgave 
him at last, knowing whv he had sinned. 

Chandos was filled with visitors. Such 
gaiety, such real happiness, such brilliant 

had never been seen there 


On the night before the marrage Allan 

and Lady Iris stood before the picture of 

Sir Lancelot. 

, “1 might have known,” she said, ‘that I 

should marry some one who resembled this 
were 


- gicwe. I have loved it always, as though 
, something living,” . 







was because all the theories of my life were | 


tent to be always your faithful, loyal sub- | 
A | voloe—* Bernard !"' 


been worthy | 


| leaned over the iron railings of the bal- 


| 





the year is dving, Maud; let vour resent- | 
ment die with it! Let us in good truth 
welcome the advent of a happy New ‘ 
Year!"’ 

“No, no!" she said, slowly; ‘it is impos. 
sible! Weare parted, and so we must re- | 
main 

She shivered as she spoke. 

“Mand, you are cold. Let me fetch you 


" 


. 


“I willnot bea moment, she sakl, quit- 
ting his side hastily. “I can fetch a cloak, 
and be back almost directly.” 

It was not the cold, however, that made 
her shiver, but the recollections of the past 
that thronged upon her; and she hurned 
off to fetch the deak herself, in order that 
she might have an opportunity to recover 
her equanimity, and steel her heart to lis | 
ten untmoved to her brother's further plead- | 
ings. 

* * * * 


door closed than 
step forward, and 


No sooner had the 
Ernest took a sudden 


oony. 
“Bernard! be cried, in a suppressed 


At the summons a dusky “figure stepped 
eut of the shadow of a clump of laurels, 


| where he had been standing unobserved and | 
| paused in the garden waik below. 


‘ 
| 
' 
i 
| 





*You have heard all?” said Earnest, in- 
terrogatively. 

“All!” 

He spoke in deep dejection. 

“If vou could your own cause,” 
said Ernest, “you might have a chance: and 
see, fortune favors you strangely. 
gently up the steps, and stand here in my 
place—here, near this pillar. In the shadow 
she will not for _ omens notice the ex- | 
change, then w your op unity; | 

Quick! she | 


make the best you can of it. 

comes!" * | 
A wild hope sprang up suddenly in the 

lover's bre wt, and influenced by it, he hur- | 

riedly ascended the stone steps. Hardly | 

had he taken up the requisite 


Ernest disappeared, ere the ned 
and Maud came forth. a 
2 e —_ o ss e 

Brief as had been her nbscnes, ;et Mand 

told herself it had been sufficient for her to 


|} then tor a few seconds, which seemed like 


| was again that impressive silence. 


_ the faintest —— murmured : 


, Now low, then high, and anon falling intoa 


dreadful past, which even n 
| Shudder as I think about it—that shall be 
Come | Whelly and absolutely forgotten as well as 


* aad 
tion and | "°W- 


One after the other came the strokes upon 
the clock until the twelfth was reached, and 


an age to those two on the veranda, there 
Maud put her handsto her throat—she felt 


choking. She tried to speak, but not even 
a murmur issued from her lips. Down on 





| his knees sank Bernard; with outstretched | 
| another wrap.” | 
' 
| 


hand he grasped her dress, and turned his 
anguished gaze upon her. 

What did he see? Could it be real? A 
mist came over his eyes, and then he felt a 
trembling hand touch his, while a voice in 

“Porgiven! fes—yes Bernard! For- 
given!” 

‘‘At last?’ 

With one spring he was on his fect, and 
prone g the loved one in those arms which 
1e ha 
ayrain. 

Then with a wild, mad peal, the New 
Year's chimes rang out upon the trosty air. 


feared would never encircle her | 


softer cadence, Wut speaking to Bernard's 
ears with joy ineffable. 

And now Maud clung to him, while she 
sobbed and cried with hysterical violence! 

“Thank you, darling!” said Bernard, 
huskily. ‘L k you for those words! 
This is indeed a happy—happy New Year's 
day forme! Speak again, darling! Tell me 
once more that I am forgiven?” 

“Forgiven!” sobbed Maud. 
freely ; and what is more, 


“Forgiven 
the past—the 
ow makes me 


forgiven! I will never speak of it—never | 
allude to it in any way. Promise me that | 
no mention of that subject shall ever be 
made again !"’ 
“Heaven bless you, Maud! 


I fain would | 
speak ; for if you knew ali, you would find 
some pity for me!” 


| The H 
| the request, mised to rive 
| but eolmaniied him x pt da 


| her. 


drew the last penny from the pockets of the 
poor man—which saw the father gamble and 
the daughter starving, the mother purchas- 
ing tickets and the child crying for bread— 


| that most evil arose. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE OaK.—An old writer 
says: A certain man called ob- 
serving an old oak ready to fall, and being 
moved with a sortof compassion towards 
the tree,ordered his servants to pour in fresh 
earth at the roots of it, and set it upright. 
The Haradryad, or nymph, who must ne- 
cessarily have perished the tree, aj- 
peared to him the next day,and after having 
returned him her thanks, told him she was 
ready to grant whatever he could ask. As 
she was extremely beautiful, Rhacus aske:l 
that he t be entertained as her lover. 
ryad, not much displeas@l with 
a meeting 

to ab- 
mortal 





stain f-om the witcheries of other 


| maidens, adding chat she would send a bee 


to him to let him know when he was to see 
Rhzecus was, it seems, too much ‘ad- 
aicted to , and happencd to be in a 
run of ill-luck w the faithfui bee came 
buzzing about him, so instead of minding 
his ind invitation, he had iiked to have 
killed him for cis pains. The Hamadryad 


| Was so provoked at her own disappointment 


and the ill-usage of her r, that she 
deprived Rheecus of tae use of Ec limbs. 
However,says the story, he was not so much 
a cripple as to be unable to cut down the 
tree, and consequently fel! his mistress. 
ee 
“Johnn took 


”* said his father, as the 








; 

“No, no—not a word! Not ! I unt Hannah 
have both suffered—but the suffering im... | ; u a whey cm 4 hs rt 

thee ne me beg 4 tak 

“ utely entirely! I havealw | CHARACTER mosaic which ah 
felt that I could never do so, but love ry lifetime for its completion, and trities, the 
quers, and I now that you are as dear little things of life, are the instruments most 
to me as you ever ” used in preparing such precious stones 2° 

Again and again did Bernard clasp the | its place 
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OVER THE BRIDGE, 


BY ¥. B& WEATHERSLY. 


Proud and lowly, beggar and lord, 
Over the bridge they go ; 
Rags and velvet, Se aan ease, 


Velvet and rags, #0 the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 


Dainty, painted, power'd and gay, 
Rolleth my lady by ; 

Rags-and-tatters, over the way, 
Carries a heart as high. 

Flow'rs and dreams from country meadows, 
Dust and din thro’ city skies, 

Old men creeping with their shadows, 
Children with their sunny eyes, — 

Hurry along, sorrow and song, ; 
All is vanity ‘neath the sun ; 

Velvet and rags, so the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 


Storm and sunshine, peace and strife, 
Over the bridge they go ; 

Floating on im the tide of life, 
Whither no man shall know. 

Who will mise them there to-morrow, 
Walfs that drift to the shade or sun ? 

Gone away from their songs and sorrow ; 
Only the river still flows on, 

Hurry along, sorrow and song, 
All is vanity ‘neath the sun ; 

Velvet and rags, so the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 








A Woman’s Honor. 


BY «. C. JAMES. 


ae 


Cou. in the heart ofithe Australian 
b 





bush. Two travelers, fine, stalwart 

young fellows, whose united ages would 
not make fifty years, have just turned aside 
from “the old telegraph line,”’ some twenty 
miles north ofthe Murray, and are prepar- 
ing to camp for the night. 

Be y have chosen a little cosy nook by the 
side of a tiny streamlet, that goes noisily on 
its course to the great river. 

Before many minutes have , the 
blue smoke of the camp fire is curling round 
the well blackened “billy,’’ and the snowy 
dampers are ready for baking. 

“Ned, you have the tea in your swag, do 
the brewing, will P sae ?”’ says the one who 
has just @ the dampers, atall, well built 
colonial, to his companion, a broad-shoul- 
dered Englishman, with handsome, refined 

features. 

“With pleasure, my hungry friend. How 
solicitous you colonials are aboutthe de- 
spatch of a meal!’’ replies he, proceeding to 
unroll his swag. 

“All very well for you to talk, when you 
can lay in enough at one meal to last for two 
or three days. Now, I can't eat like a polar 
bear,” returnsthe colonial. ‘Iam sure that 

old r’s wife thought she had made a 
bad bargain this morning, when, in payment 
for driving up her cows, you eat a break fast 
that would have rendered dinner an abso- 
lute im ibility to any one but yourself.” 

““My dear fellow,” replies his friend, in a 
somewhat oracular inanner, “in a condition 
of life like this, when one’s next meal is too 

often an uncertain s lation, it is only 
commonly provident to take due advantage 
of present opportunities; besides, I earned 
my breakfast this morning honestly, while 
you, I do not hesitate to say, oe talked 
the too generous old lady into inviting you 
to share the meal 1 had worked for; though 
I must say, she showed her appreciation of 
my services by handing me this package of 
which, by the way, appears to be wrap- 
oa up in a piece of the Argus ‘personal 
column.’ ”’ 

“Is it really? Then, as it is the first piece 
of newspaper we have seen for several 
weeks, I propose you stop moralizing on 
your own excellence, and, having made the 
tea, read extracts for the benefit of the com- 

y.’’ 

“Certainly,” says the Englishman, empty-, 
ing the on 4 into the billy. “But no, I 
have talked for your benefit, you read for 
— there is nothing like due division of 
abor.’’ 

The colonial, after a lazy excuse or two, 
takes the scrap of paper, and, beginning 
at the top of the “personal column,” reads : 

“ ‘If James Danvers, who left his ship at 
Sandrid in October last, will communi- 
cate with Mr. John Fyle, Flinders street, 
Melbourne, he will hear of something to his 
«i vantage.’ ”’ 

“Naughty boy to run away,” interrupts 
the Englishman. “But here’s the tea 
pe ng come along, that will keep till | 

er.”° 

“Stop a bit. What's this? Something 
from the old country ; listen : 


- ‘If this should come under the notice of 
Faward Stanley Fe he is informed 
o-* his —* ir Edward yang a 

f Fermore Ernside, Kent. ng 
died intestate, heia-—”" 

“Hullo! what on earth is the matter? 
ere goes the tea all into the fire !”’ 

_ The cause of this exclamation is the Eng- 
ne ae poe bens across the fire, cap- 

ming snatching the rout 
of his friend’s hand. . ~ 


a tet ‘for 


“You!” exclaims the colonial, leaping to 
his feet. no ! a ¥ 
ly tn noe joking! Are you real 

“Yea, fellow ; Ned 
an asvumed ; Stamford wasonly 


name, for 1 my own 


The usual being set the fire 
built up, onde thel ht tent under ehich the 
sleep set up, Sir Edward, as his friend, wi 
mock ceremony, persists in calling him, be- 
gins his story : 

“The facts of the case,"’ he says, settling 
his stalwart limbs comfortably, “are very 
simple. I am an only son, and 

han, for my mother, Heaven bless her! 

jed more +t six yearsago. My father 
and I never seemed to agree very well. In 
J first mnt seege a 4 ion for 
roving, while he stron wish me to 
into the church.” " i 

“Curious wish, considering you were his 
heir,’’ interrupts the colonial, 

“Yes, but he had a reason forit. A senti- 
mental young creature of thirty, who was 
the heiress of al estate adjoining my 
father’s, had a weakness for the cloth, and 
would have wedded your humble servant in 
that guise, had he adopted it. Now, as I had 
a weakness for a sweet little cousin of six- 
teen (who, by the bye, would have the pro- 
perty, but for my being in the way), I vig- 
orously objected; and one night my father 
and I a tremendous row, which ended 
in his sending me the next morning a 
cheque and a note, telling me that I 
had got all I would ever get from him, and 
so I might I won't say where he men- 
tioned ; but, suffice it to say, that, enraged 
by his irrational tyranny, I left the house 
that day, and, after a fond farewell to the in- 
nocent cause of my banishment, I sailed to 
America, thence here, and that is my story.”’ 

“And peculiar though short,’’ says Mer- 
ton; “did he never relent ?”’ 

“Never. For this is the first I have heard 
of him, though for three years the family 
lawyer knew of iny whereabouts. I sup- 
pose he made no will, so that my cousin, 
who is no doubt. married by this time, might 
pret the pa: while I might die out here, 
and never know of his death.”’ 

“The cousin will not thank you for turn- 
ing up,” says Merton. 

“No, but for the sake of the old name I 
must go. Will you come with me, old fel- 
low? I’m rich now, and we can have a fine 
time of it at home,” replies Sir Edward. 
“No, thanks; England is too far. I love 
Australia too well to leave just yet, and I 
should not like to go with no prospects. So, 
sorry and all as I sha!l be to part with yon, 
I am afraid it must be so, old man,”’’ says 
Merton, somewhat sadly, for the two are 
very dear friends. 

They talk on for more than an hour after 
this, and then, as night descends over the 
great, silent forest, they spread their blank- 


ets inside the tent, and go to sleep for the 
last time together in the bush. 


* * * - + * 


The soft blue haze of twilight is stealing 
slowly down the hills overlooking the Bay 
of Naples. A yacht has just furled her 
snowy wings, and is rounding to heranchor 
about a mile from the shore. 

Leaning on her bul warks is a girl of some 
twenty summers, with a pure, sweet face, 
and large liquid eyes of no particular shade. 
She is watching the golden moon creeping 
up behind the hills. 

Suddenly she is joined by a handsome 
young fellow whom we have seen before by 
an Australian cainp-fire. 

“Well, Flo! what are you dreaming of ?’’ 
he says, passing his arm round her waist 
with an unmistakable air of proprietorship. 
“Thinking how beautiful it is to live!” 
the answer. 

“And a fit thought, too, for one whose 
very existence ntakes life more beautiful.’ 
«Flattering, as usual,” replies “Flo,” or 
Lady Florence Fermore. “But what have 
you been doing all this time in the cabin ?’’ 
: “Writing my letters, and making a great 
discovery,’ replies her husband. 

“What? A paper less than a fortnight 
old?” 

““No; one apparently about twelve months 
old?” 

“An Australian love letter?”’ 

“No, you little minx! I never had such 
things when I wasa vagabond. But, Flo, I 
want to tell you a story. Are you in the 
humor to hear it?” 

“Yes; I’m all attention. Is it long?’ 
“No; and I think it will interest you.” 

« «Get under weigh’, then, as you sailors 
say.” 

“Well, one evening, in the Australian 
bush, a wanderer, who had Ieft his home 


now an OFr- | 





some years before, chanced to find on a piece 
of newspaper, in which his tea was waenee 
an advertisement, which told him his 
father wasdead. Hullo! what are you turn- 
ing so red about? Nothing? That's al) | 
right. Well, the wanderer came back to 
England, took ion of his title and es- 
tates, and married a most angelic cousin, for 
whom he had had a weakness before he left | 
England. No, youshan’t run away, for you 
must be interested in the story. Now, one 
which puzzled the said wanderer was, 
that he never could discover who put the 
advertisement in the Melbourne Argus. 
The lawyer to whom it referred him would 








nothing, it remained a m > 
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ve them to him, when she might 
have kept them for herself, instead of giving 
up rank and wealth at the dictates of a Wo- 
man’s Honor.”’ 





In Time. 


BY 8. E. W. 


7] HY not?” said Mary Mildmay. 
| Sophy Pepperel looked aghast. 
“Mary Mildmay,’’ said she, “I think 
you've taken leave of your senses. You, at 
your age, to get married ?”’ 

“I’m only three and thirty,” said Mary, 
half defiantly, although the rosy oolor 
mounted to her fair smooth cheek. 

“But you have yourown income, and vou 
are 80 mrp gop? cried Sophy. 

“Should I be less inde dent as a mar- 
ried woman ?” retorted Miss Mildmay. 

“A thousand times less,’’ pronounced So- 
phy. “Ohdear! oh dear! what a terrible 
mistake I made when I persuaded you to 
come here to spend the summer. I knew 

rfectly well that women in eral were 
ools, but I did hope, Ma ldmay, that 
you were exempt from the miscellaneous 
rule. And if you must fall in love, wh 
wasn't with some frank generous young fel- 
low like yourself and not with a f like 
Didmore ?”’ 

‘He is a very agreeable gentleman,” said 
ae indignantly. 

“He's not,”’ contradicted Sophy. “Noone 
is a gentleman who talks through his nose, 
uses bad grammar, si paalms out of tune, 
and objects to the minister, as a minister, 
because he Pe croquet.” 
nd®Mary Mildmay herself could not but 
e at the nasal whine with which her 
friend pronounced her last words, a perfect 
imitation of Daniel Didmore's tone of voice. 

“There are some things,”” continued Miss 
ay ge with omphaats, “that are too good 
to true, and one of them is Didmore. 
Mary, if you do marry that man, I shall 
lose all my faith in female human nature.’’ 

Mary Mildmay rose up with deeply flashed 
cheeks and eyes that sparkled with rising 
wrath. 

“Sophy,” said she, “I wont endure this 
sort of thing. I'm ofage——"’ 

‘‘Nobody denies that,’’ interjected Sophy. 

‘“‘And I shall do as I please. ’ 

“I’m very much d that yon will.” 

“TI like Didmore and I respect him.” 

“Worse luck,” sighed Sophy. ; 

“He is a noble, true-hearted gentleman,”’ 
went on the undaunted Miss Mildinay,”’ 
Just see how generously he has adopted 
those two orphan children of his brother. 
See how kindly he administers the affairs of 
his widowed sister! Isn’t that proof sufli- 
cient?” 

“It proves something,” said Miss Pepper- 
el, slowly. “Especially asthe widow's purse 
is growing smaller and smaller under his 
his care—and especially as he makes the 
two poor little mites doa good proportion of 
the work of the house, and thereby effectsa 
considerable saving of servant's vages !"’ 

Mary turned away with dignity. 

“If you are as prejudiced as that, Sophy 
—’’ she began. 

“T am so far prejudicial,dear,’’interrupted 
Sophy, “that I can't endure to see =you sac- 
rificing yourself to a heartless cormorant 
who only wants you for vour money, 
and—-”” 

But Mary walked out of the room with- 
out stopping to hear more. 

“Of Hi obstinate creatures,” soliloquized 
Miss Pepperel, “a woman who believes her- 
self in love in the most obstinate! I've 
done my best for Molly Mildmay, and now 
I wash my hands of the whole affair."’ 

And as she walked down the path which 
led from the hotel tothe river shore, she 
inet Didmore himself. 

“A lovely evening,” smiled the gentle- 
man. 

“It's pleasant enough,” said Sophy. 

“Shall we have the pleasure of your com- 
pany at our Musical Meeting to-morrow ?”’ 

“No, you will not,” said Sophy. 

“The Dorcas Sisterhood assembles at my 
humble house on Thursday evening to sing 
for the Orphans of the Tribes of Southern 
Madagasear. We should’ be most hap 
PY, Thanks,” curtly retorted Sophy. ‘But 
I’ve no sort of sympathy for the Madagas- 
"he - jous] 

And she unceremoniously on, 
leaving Didinore siniling in the middle of 
the path. 

“Mary,” she said to her friend that even- 
ing, with a lovely little caress, “I’m going 
away next week.” 

“f know it,” said Mary, retarning the 








| tender hand-queeze. 


“Don’t let us part in anything but affec- 
tion.” 


“Of course we shal! not, dear.”’ 
“Then will you come with me for a long 
walk in Nettleby Woods to-morrow after- 
?”’ 


“Yes,”’ said Mary, remembering that the 
“Musical M ” was not tobe until 
evening, ‘I'll come” 





<Timps of 
Well, here's the shed 
“We at all events,” 
pleaded Soph » “The wood-plie won't be- 
us—and it’s nearly dark.” 
the two pasting rls crouched down 
M raisi ~ 
ary, 
the sound ofan uplified voles came frm 
the adjoining kitchen. “It's Didimore; he 


“No, he isn't,"’ contradi 
aul . ty cted Sophy; “he 

“I agreed to pay you a shilling for mend- 
ing my coat,’ wled Didmore, “bat ft 
ain't mended right. It's a piece of botch- 
work. The isruined:and if! a 
you to pay me its market value, I 
doing anything bat what's right!” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the low voice of a 
woman, “itis mended as neatly as such # 
bad zig-mag rent can possibly be repaired, 
anc ” . 

“Don't tell me," roared the other, ‘it's 
ruined ; I never can wear it again. in 
you're a widow woman, I shall let you off 
with five shillings, if you will promise me 
never to let such a thing happen again!’ 

“But, sir——” 

“We won't argue the question,” said he; 
“Right is right—logic is fone. Good after- 
noon, Mrs. kett.’’ 

And from their lurking-place the two 
girls could see the slight figure of the seam- 
stress pass out into the rainy twilight, wip- 
ing ewer a tear as she went. 

‘Uncle Daniel,” squeaked out a little 
voice, “that was mean."’ 

“What?” roared Didmore, turning fartl- 
ously round upon his «mall nephew. 

**’Cause [ heard you tell aunt Polly that 
the coat was ¢’en--most as good as new, 
— Mrs. Sackett had mended it beau- 
tiful.’’ 

“Hold your tongue,” said he; “little 
boys should be seen and not heard. Where’s 
parr voce the squire gave you?” 

‘Please, uncle, he gave it to me because 
I picked up his whip.”’ 

“You're too young to have money,” said 
he, ‘hand it over. fu keep it for you.” 

“But, uncle, I want a stick of candy,” 
whimpered the child. 

“Candy is sinful for little boys,” said the 
man; “Mary Ann,” to the girl, ‘what was 
that crash just.now ?’’ 

“Tt was the cat Knocked a pitcher off the 
shelf, sir,’”’ responded Mary Ann. 

“More breakage—more waste,”’ groaned 
he, “one thing, Ma Ann, is very certain ; 
I shall take it out of your wages!’ 

“Deed, then, and you won't” flashed out 
the girl. “I never see nothing like the 
meanness of this house. I’ve this thing 
and that thing deducted out of my w 
until I hain’t had any money for the three 
months I've lived here. I’m willin’ to pay 
for my own breakage, but I ain’t willin’ to 
pay for all creation—no, nor I won't!” 

“Then you need not, my good Mary 
Ann,” retorted he. ‘You may go at once ; 
this moment, if you please. I am about to 
bring home—ahem !—a helpmate, who will 
be fully able to do the housework without 
the aid of any servant.”’ 

“IT pity her, whoever she is," broke in 
Mary Ann. “And if it’strue, I think it's 
some one's duty to warn her that she's com- 
ing into the den of an old miser.”’ 

“Pray do not agitate ine,”’ said he, mildly. 
“T wish to keepmy nerves calm for the 
sweet spiritual refreshment of iy musical 
meeting. Bob,’ to the little boy, “go ott 
and get some wood for the parlor stove.” 

And he accompanicod the order with a box 
on the lad’s ear, 

As Bob Didmore came sobbing into one 
door of the shed the two girls crept noise- 
lessly out of he other. 

The storm was over; the twilight glow 
shone through the rift™ of clouds, anc by 
its faint light Mary and Sophy looked into 
each others faces. 

“The old hypocrite?" said Mary. 

“The savage 2" cordially echoed Sophy, 

Mary Mildimay did not honor the musical 
meeting with her presence, and Didmore 
has not been able to supersede the hired 
girl with any hel prnate. 

“It's very strange,» he said to himself. 
“T made very sure of that young woman. 
But there’s no accountiny for such things.’’ 

- > -°. ee 

Tere is astory told of an old Scotch 
deacon who courted a girl for a good many 
years, but never found the n 
eourage to ask her hand in marr . One 
day after they had been  hoetia* oom- 
pany”’ for about ten years, he ventared to 
solicit a kiss. “Let me first ask a blessing.” 
he said, and, falling upon his knees, he ™m- 
plored the Divine benedition. He next, 
with due circurmspection and Sentech delil- 
eration, pomesmed himself of the kina, 
when, with 0 decidedly loud smack, he ex- 
claimed, “Eh, wornan, but it was good; let 
us return thanks.’’ 

i i ee 

A MAN in this State has invented a car- 
starter, for which he has been offered $100,- 
000. We stand ready to double that for 
something to start a house-painter or plum- 
ber. Must be easy to handle, and not shoot 
over ten pounds of powder at once. 
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PR1pDs is a harsh taskmaster; 
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zi COUSIN MARJORY. 





BY ROGE KINGSLEY. , 





one to come in 
the time, and I don't 


~—there!"" And Dora Spen 


ma asking any one to come and live here 
for good? 


w ver shall we do?" and Dora's tears 
broke vut afresh at the indignity put upon 
her 


“Really Dora grows every day more wil- 


ful and enenanagoabte Mrs. nee maid 
when her daughter had left the breakfast- 
room. “I knew she would resent the idea 


of Marjory’s coming!" 

“Deas 0 little spoiled, that’s all,"’ her 
father said, without Ring his eves from 
his newspaper. ‘She'll be the better for 
some companionship, and she'll soon get 
used to it; besides, there's no alternative : 
Marjory must come here.’’ And then Mr. 
: finished his breakfast hurredly, and 
started off for the City, whither he went 
every morning. Dora watched him with 
tear-dimuned eyes from her bed-room win- 
dow. 

“ does not care—he never aman 

od morning; mamma don't care a bit 
aloes tne: sebelr does but Jack, and he's 
always away. I don't think there eves was 
such an unhappy girl as I am. I w I 
were dead !"’ id bovine bolted her door, 
Dora threw herself on the floor, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break, and all because 
ber orphan cousin Marjory was coming to 
Woodlands. “Of course papa and 
mauaina will love her better than they do 
me; Jack too, perhaps,’ she kept repeating 
over and over between her sobs, ‘They 
love Cousin Susan and Cousin Janet, Just 
because they're pretty, and mamma is 
ashamed of me, I know she is; but I'm 
cleverer than they are. I can sing and play 
and graw; I can do everything better than 
any of my cousins, and that’s why they 
don't love me.”’ 

Presently there came a tap at the door, 
and Mary, the housemaid, tried to enter. 

“Miss Dora, Madame Dubois is waiting." 

“Tell her I can't godown; 1 shan’t do 
any lessons this morning.’? 

“But, Miss Dora—”"’ 

“TI will not go down—there !”’ 

Inafew minutes there came another tap. 
“Dora, dear Dora?" 
“Yeu, mamma ?’’ 

“Do pray come down. Madame is feeling 
quite hurt. Open the door, my love.” 

“Tl can't, mamma. I feel bad; and T 
won't do any lessons—there! Do please 
leave me alone.” 

“But, my darling child——" 

“I'm not your 4 ting child, mamma ; 
you know very well I'm only a trouble and 
a worry to you, and I don't mean to leave 
my room all day. I shall never have it to 
myself again perhaps, 80 please let me be.’ 

r&. Spence sighed deeply. It was quite 
true; Dora was a trouble and a worry to 
her, a daily, hourly anxiety; but she loved 
her very dearly for all that, and would have 
loved her much more if Dora had let her. 
She was a strange, wilful, passionate, jeal- 
ous girl, with a disposition her mother felt 
herself in no way at all able either to guide 
or master. Ever since she was a tiny baby 
Dora had had her own way, and now that 
she was atall girl of thirteen it seemed as 
if her way was ty be the way of the whole 
household. 

Her father did not interfere with her very 
much; he loved her dearly, but he too, felt 
unable to contend with her strong will, and 
the very few hours he had to spend at home 
he did not want embittered with wrangling. 
Jack, her only brother, goton best with 
Dora; but then she believed in Jack, and 
gave way to him in all things. dora’s 

reatest fault, because it caused so much un- 

ness to those around her, was jealousy. 
She fancied her parents loved every one 
better than herself; every trifling kindness 
or attention shown to either of her pretty 
cousins filled her with rage; she wanted to 
be first always in all things, but especially 
in love; and yet she gave no love in return, 
only distrust and defiance. 

Poer Dora! she had a rare faculty for 
making herself miserable, and in the com- 
ing of Marjory she found a fresh grievance. 

“I shall never be alone again,” she kept 
repeating; ‘I shall never be able to come 
up to my room and fasten the door, and be 
by myself. It is too cruel of mamma, it’s 
too dreadful, and I know I shall dislike 
Cousin Marjory very much !"’ 

It was fast growing dusk, and Dora, ina 
somewhat better humor, was in the school- 
room tising. She had tried to settle 
herself with a book in the drawing-room to 
wait for Marjory’s arrival in formal dignity, 
but it was impossible, so she stole from the 
room, and tried to play herself into some- 
thing like calmness. 

Her music, like herself, was that da 
stormy and passionate ; still it did hee gued. 
and so deeply was she absorbed in it that 
ahe neither heard the cab drive up nor the 
little bustle attending Marjory’s arrival. 

The first she heard of her coming was to 
nee a very litic figure in a black 


very wideopened eyes, | 


frock, and 
stand near the listening intently. 
wey Te sa Fo yn wheeled = 


on the m looking very grave. 
“Ob! don't stop, please. I love wo listen 


to : 

Bora stared in astonishinent. “Are you 
Cousin T’ she asked, afera iuw- 
ment's 


“Yea. Aunt Alice sent me in and I 
have been listening s long tones Pease 
some 





play more.” 

And the little black a sep 
nearer, her shyness in her eager- 
nem. 

“Can play?” Dora asked. 

“ae sing ?’’ 

a Seas 

iT’ * w or t ” 

maw ° 

“Can you French ?" 


“No, nota “4 

“Why, , what can you do?" 

The blithely, a clear, glad, 
merry laugh, and said— 

“Not much, Cousin Dora. I can knit 
atocki and darn them, I can hem dus 
tera, and water the flowers, and weed the 
beds, and tell lots of stories, and work a 
sampler, and I think that’s all!’ with 
another hearty laugh at her ignorance and 
general incom 

Dora smiled and thawed just a little. 
Marjory would not be arival, any way— 
that was some comfort; and then she was 
not one little bit like what she expocted 
her to be—that was small consola- 
tion. 

“I'inso glad to come here,’’ Marjory 
continued, growing confidential, and draw- 
ing a a be in the gathering gloom. 
“It’s such a bg pk Peg ice is 
#0 kind; and I knew I shall love you very 
much, Dora, because ‘re my real cousin, 
and it has been so miserable with Nurse 
Evans since dear mamma died!" with a 
gasping little sob bravely suppressed. ‘But 
I'll never be unhappy again; I don’t think 
any one could be unhappy here. Every- 
thing looks so pleasant, and I do lovethe 
looks of nice t oe 

Jt was well for Marjory that she could 
not distinctly see the look on Dora's face 
we then ; it was not by any means nice. 

ler conscience was sorely reproaching ber 
for all the bard, unkind things she said 
and thought that morning, and had been 
thinking all the day. 

Turning round to the plano, she began to 
play something from memory—a sort of 
medley of her own favorite airs—just to 
cover her confusion. When she finished 
a oA drew still nearer. 

é ks so much, Cousin Dora. I love 
to hear you; I could listen all night. But 
do you »w you haven't me or 

en hands with me yet?” with another 
merry laugh such as Dora's schoolroom had 
never echoed before. 

Dora stooped down and kissed the little 

r upturned face, witha sort of shame 
at betrayed into such weakness, and 
as she felt Marjory’s arins about her neck 
the blood rushed to her pale face. 

“Oh, dear! it isso nice to haye some one 
of your very own to love, and not to have 
to he trying to love people who don’t love 
you one bit in return,’’ she said,with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“I think we ought to go u 
and brush our hair, and be ready for dinner 
when papa comes home. I always dine 
with papa and mamma, and I suppose you 
will too,’ Dora said, rising from the piano 
reluctantly. 

She didn't care much about going out 
into the light ; still, it had to bedone soshe 
took Marjory by the hand, and led her up- 
stairs to her room. 

“Oh, what a pretty room!’ and Marjory’s 
eyes opened toan alarming siz. ‘Is this 
yours, Cousin Dora?” 

“Yes, yours and mine now. I am glad 
you like it,”” Dora said, almost affably. 

“T shan't be able to go to sleep for a long 
while for looking at the pretty things. Do 
you know,’ she said, very mysteriously, 
“it’s all just like a dream, or something of 
that kind! You must be a very happy 
girl, Dora!” 

“No, indeed, I am not!’ was the ener- 
getic reply. “J am often very miserable!" 

Marjory paused in brushing her hair, and 
stared at her cousin in real wonder. “Why 
are you miserable, Dora?” z 

“I don't know; because I am, I sup- 
pore ?"’ 

The strange child laughed again more 
loudly and joyously than ever. 

When they went down stairs Mr. Spence 
smiled as he laid a hand on each ofthe girls’ 
heads. ‘Well, my dears, I hope you are 
going to be great friends, and very happy 
together. It wasa little dull for you, by 
yourself, was it not, Dora? You'll feel 

righter now."’ 

«Yes, papa,” wus thewery quiet reply, as 
Dora held-her cousin’s hhand firmly, and 
Mrs. Spence looked and listened in ‘amaze- 
ment. 

In a very few days there was a great 
change in the whole house at Woodlands; it 
seemed as ifa sunbeam had got loose in it 
and was floating about somewhere, and that 
sunbeam was Marjory. 

Such a healthful, happy, high-spirited, 

»od-tempered little girl ‘Dora never 

own, and in spite of herself she was in- 
fected with some of her joyous gaiety; and 
every day too she to see more and 
more how many blessings she had,and how 
few real troubles of any kind. 

‘She is dreadfully ignorant, and not very 
alttentive,’’ Madame Dubois said one day, 


operates the ap = 9 “but she’s such 


rs now 


ittle thin I cannot be very 
severe. And I she will go on im- 
proving.” 





“It was only by contrast with someone 
= that og B® of hymn and 
| shortcomings, know trying to 
mend them,” Mra. “It was 
only this mc she told me she won- 
dered how she ever could herself 
il-used and misunderstood, all the 


Ne Oe ee en mating 
| everyone else, being very ungratefu 
, into the bargain. It wus a very happy do. 


diston of my husband's to let Marjory come 


here. 

» guid Doraone day, “I wonder 
wher wieid have become of me if had 
not come to Woodlands? I was 


ne chimg and 
iserable thing before came, 
eT bel nite different. What's the 


self: it’s so very, very ; and if one has 
no one to love it’s so lonely. I know it 
all because you're so good to me you 

P ”’ 

“No,”’ Dora replied, shaking her head 
very gravely; ‘‘it'sall because you're so good 
to me, Cousin Marjory,” and she t up 
the bright little and kissed it affeo- 
tionately. 

“Let us say it’s because we're to 
each other. What does it matter so ong aS 
we're happy!’ Marjory said. “And I think, 
Dora, you and I couldn’t help being happy, 
if we tried.”’ 

But Dora Spence, with her sad experi- 
ence, had no wish to try the ex - 
ment; she had found out from Cousin - 
ory’s example that it’s sometimes well to 

merry. 
eee 


MARY'S MISTAKE. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 











you really lost to me ?”’ 

Thus often murmured Mary Weldon, 
a beautiful gant of twenty 3h ~ vainly 
scanned the ‘ ng news” C) r 
for tidin other abenns sailor lover. _ 

Three long years had now passed since he 
left her—for nearly three years she had 
heard nothing either of him or his vessel— 
oe Hero, a surveying craft, of which he was 

© captain. 

Her father bt that the craft must 
mepgneny Sate cond many other peo- 
ple; but 3 on. 

There was a cotiaie skipper named John 
Thomas, a La eer pm 2 worthy yo 
man, who numbered thirty years in 
three hundred in savings. Mr. Weldon 
now wanted his d hter to encourage this 
pores 5 but, although she liked and respec- 

him for his excellent disposition, she 
had never thought of accepting him fora 
husband. 

One day it chanced that Thomas bought 
from 8 news stand a copy of a South Ameri- 
can paper, the latest number, and evident- 
ly the only One which had reached Bristol. 

From the right hand lower corner of one 


\' news of him yet! Oh, Herbert, are 
a 


of the a piece of the pest had acci- 
dentally come off and was ng. 
Attracted towards that s the captain's 


gaze was riveted on a little note near this 

part ofthe journal. The a of this 

per naving been jially torn off with 

missing piece of the paper it stood thus, 

with the other Manes SEentunpes beneath : 
665 AR 

an J nd — ot Weyman, late 
captain of the bri ero, to Fann or, 
of Costa Rica. ” ms Jun 

Fora moment the young man’s brain 
seemed to spin round like a top. 

‘* Married ! so he is married!” he wur- 
mured to himself. ‘Then, indeed, all is 
over between him and Mary Weldon. How 
scurvily he has treated her! I have always 
heard good reports of him, and would not 
believe this did I not see the marriage no- 
tice here, before my very eyes, in this r 
published at Costa Rica, where the wedding 
took place !"’ 

Finally, he concluded to take the paper to 
her mother; but not until the next morn- 
ing after she had received it could Mrs. 
Weldon muster courage to show the notice 
to Mary. 

The young girl became very pale; even 
her lipsturned white, while great blue rin 
appeared under her beautiful eyes and for 
a moment she staggered as ifabeut to swoon. 

From this time Mary todroop. She 
strove to call pride to her aid, but in vain. 
Her nature was of that intense, loving kind 
that clings for ever to the object of its affec- 
tionate regard. . 

Now her parent strove harder than ever 
to persuade her to receive the attentions of 
Captain Thomas, 

“Mary him, and forget that other worth- 
less fellow,” her father ventured to say to 
her, at last. 

oa Mary sadly shook her head. 

“So your persist in t j ; - 
mane pe ates & hinking of that false 
_ “Oh, papa, say nothing him,’’ she 
interrupted. “Somehow I still feel’ as if 
there must be some mistake. Yes,’ she ad- 
ce Rp 

< ca, and we w the 
marriage registered there !"’ 

This was not the first time she had made 
that proposal, and now her father replied, 
“Mr. Thomas sailson a trad voyage next 
week to Costa Rica, and as J ve business 
-} preter — —— I intend to estab- 

an agency for s 
I can pte tenes 5 a sto~es. you and 
ey sailed at the 
— arrived at Conta’ — ee a> 
ere inquiries were made, but the mar- 
oo register could not be pon ta to as the 
ene So whlch m nas been kept had late- 

y burn wn an . 

: an cone the book was lost. ; 
cha wp British 
in the rabout a year before, 
how sailed away,had married mpd ah. 
officer and a lacy. The names of the wed- 
ded twain could not be learried, but there 

| (ousted no doubt, even in the mind of Mary 
onl Gan they were Herbert W. 
| rohan y Major mentioned in the no- 
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morning wind, w 
Not a quarter of a mile astern of the 

was another vessel—a beautiful 

schooner, which had been sig 

ar and was evidently also bound for 


In her agitation Mary hardly noticed it 
Her brain was reeli “aind she felt dizzy, A 
sudden roll ofthe ship precipitated her over 

se. 
intent 


All the officers and men being 

some work forward—the young girl's 

below—no person, not even the man 
at the wheel, whose back was towards her, 
and who was a little deaf, saw or heard her 
fall overboard. 

She did not know how toswim, and when 
she came to the the salt water, 
which had poured into her mouth, drowned 
her gurgling cries. 

a Sn Sees 

saw ship fi on, its occu- 
pants still unconscious of the-accident. 

She went down for the second time, and 


least, she would escape a marriage with the 
man she did not love. 

But when she again rose to the surface she 
heard an -— dim] 4 saw a boat from the 
other vessel —the topeal schooner—coming 
swiftly towards her. 

She would be saved, after all, was her 
thought, and the sacrifice would have to be 
made, 


She was half bewildered, in a semi-con- 
scious state, when, a few moments later she 
was pulled into the boat. Some person had 
an arm round her. 

When she was fully restored to sight and 
sense, she uttered a wild cry of —— on 
recognizing in the handsome cer 
who held ber, none other dion Herbert 
We n, her ———— lover! 

“Let me go,”’ e sobbed, disengaging 
herself from him. “Take me back w my 
father, who is in that ship in the distance, 
and then return to your wife, for I suppose 
she is aboard that schooner.”’ 

“My wife?” 

“Yes; your bride, Fanny Major.” 

Weyman looked ed, until, from 4 
little ornamental rubber case taken from 
her pocket, Mary drew forth and showed 
him the notice she had cut out from the 
Coast Rica journal. She had rved it 
carefully, and as the case was almost air- 
tight, the paper had been but little more 
than dampened during her recent immer- 
sion in the water. 

“Well,” said Weyman, as his face 
cleared, “here isthe schooner close to us! 
by 2) ogy look at her, and you will see 
my bride.’’ 

“Oh, Herbert, I see no woman !"’ 

“True ; but you see a beautiful schooner. 
There is her name, in red letters, on the 
quarter,”’ 

read the name. 

It was ‘Fanny Major.” 

a is the name which is in the notice!” 
cried the young girl, in surprise. 

“Yes,” he pot nd pp bat it means the 
schooner—nothing more !’’ ‘ 

“Why, surely the paragraph is a marriage 
notice !”’ 

“No; had not the heading been partly torn 
off; leaving only M-wr, which roelve 
was the sole cause of your mistake, It would 
have been ‘Marine’ Transfer,’ not ‘Mar- 


’ as you su 1’? 
soon as he po the overjoyed 
girl aboard the sehooner, he showed her, in 


a perfect state, the same number 0’ the p* 
per us thes from which che bid cat the SP 


The heading was ‘Marine Transfer,” and 
the meaning of the notice was thus made 


apparent. 
eyman had been transferred to = 
Fanny Major; that is, to the vessel of 


name. 
Further explanations followed. 

Herbert's eng ullones had been caused by 
his sent to cruise in the lonely Art’ 
Ocean, Ww he had been sbut in by 
ice for one whole winter. vor that 

And so, now, Mary was happier 
words can express. 

A few hours later she was restored to ber 
father’s arms,and to Mr. Weldon the neo 


wi month later his daughsor was united 2 
marriage to Herbert Weyman. 
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BY &. B. FP. 


A tin songstress On & Swaytag bough, 
pronto life in the soft breath of May, 


Sang, cheerily ead Se, 
I’ 
A song re ard br ting maa oe 
Not only ‘mid the soft and breese, 


spring, 
Hut while the ferce March sterm-wiud shook the trees, 
With silvery note unfaltering @id she sing ; 
“Sweetheart | sweetheart !*° 
Tho’ oft I ask what Fortune doth provide? 
Or bafldeth she ner nest by cot of hall? 
She only turns her dainty heed aside, 
And sings as if the one word answered all: 
‘Sweetheart | sweetheart !"’ 


Thus ever sings my heart, thou clear-voiced bird, 
Ip unison with thee, the whole day long ; 
Tho' the hushed lips may ufter ne’er s word, 
Yet with each pulse-best thrills thy tender song : 
‘Sweetheart | sweetheart !°’ 


Amid these bright days of exceeding peace, 
And through the far, dim length of coming years, 
Within my soul thy song shall never cease, 
But still sing on through joy, or care, or tears: 
‘Sweetheart! sweetheart !*’ 
- RE << —s—te 


CANARY BIRDS. 








throughout the whole of Europe, were 
originally natives of the Canary Islands. 
‘They are still found in pleasant valleys, and 
on the delightful banks of sparkling rills 
and small streams. But for some two hun- 


[To canary birds now kept and reared 


- 
_ 


chick-weed, and also with hard-boiled eggs 
minced very fine with dried roll or bread 
containing no salt, which has been soaked 
in water, and the water pressed out. Rape- 
seed, or the seed of the turnip, is much used 
for their food. Up to the twelfth day the 
young birds remain almost naked, and re- 
quire to be covered by the female; but af- 
ter the thirteenth day they will feed them- 
selves. When they area month old they 
may be removed from the breeding-cage. 
Tt is a curious fact that when two females 
are with one male in the same cage, and one 
female dies, the other, if she has not already 
sat, will hatch the egys laid by her co-mate, 


dred years they have been bred in Europe. yand rear the young as her own. 


About the begianing of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a ship was wreeked en the coast of 
Italy, which, in addition to merchandise, 
had a multitude of canaries on board, These 
birds, thus obtaining their liberty, flew to 
the island of Elba, the nearest land. There 
they found a propitious climate, and multi- 
plied very rapidly. Had not man inter- 
posed, by hunting them for cage birds until 
they were entirely extirpated, they would 
probably have naturalized themselves 
there. In Italy were found the first tame 
canaries, and there they dre still raised in 
vast numbers. Within the last hundred 


' years they were so uncommon and expen- 


sive that only princes and people of great 
wealth could keep them, But at the pres- 
ent day-these birds are raised in all our cit- 
ies, and sold at moderate prices. 

In its native island the plumage of the ca- 
nary bird is said to be more beautiful than 
that of our tame ones; but its song is less 
melodious and varied, consisting of fewer 
notes, and uttered at longer intervals, The 
original color of this bird in its wild state 
was gray, merging into green beneath ; but 
by domestication and climate it has so 
changed that canaries may now be seen of 
almost every hue. Most commonly they 
are of some shade of yellow; but some are 
yray, others white, some are reddish brown, 
or chestnut-colored, others are beautifully 
shaded with green. These arethe prevail- 
ing colors, but they are blended in various 
combinations, and thus present every de- 
yree of shade. Those the most prized ex- 
hibit the most regularly these various 
shades. The one most generally admired 
at present is yellow or white upon its body, 
and of a dun yellow upon the wings, head 
und tail. Next in degree of beauty is that 
which is of golden yellow, with black, blue 
or blackish gray head, and similar wings 
and tail. There are also gray ones, with 
vellow heads, or with a ring about the neck ; 
and white ones, with yellow breast, and 
white head and tail. Those which are more 
irregularly marked are less esteemed. 

The canary bird is five inches in length, 
of which the tail comprises two inches and 
a quarter. Sometimes the female is not 
easily distinguished from the male, but the 
latter has generally deeper and’brighter col- 
ors; the head is rather thicker, the body is 
more slender throughout, and the temples 
and space around the eyes are always of a 
brighter yellow than the rest of the body. 
In selecting a bird, those are the best which 
“tand upright on the perch, appear bold and 
lively, and are not frightened at every noise 
they hear or everything they see. If its 
eyes are bright and cheerful, it is a sign of 
health, but if it keeps its head under its 
wing, itis drooping and sickly. Its song 
should be also particularly noticed, for 
there is so much difference in this respect. 
But as it often depends on the peculiar taste 
of the purchaser, no directions can be given 
for its application. ~ 

In respect to the notes of these birds, 
there is much difference. Some of them 
have very fine notes; but if the song is not 
tine it can be educated by being placed with 
another which is a good singer. They catch 
the notes of other kindred songsters with 
considerable facility; hence, among the 
best singers there is a material difference in 
the song, which depends mainly on the bird 
with which they have been educated. In 
somne countries the is employed 
88 & master musician to a whole flock of ca- 


oo 


brains of told. 


Little often makes a heap in time. 
What you cannot avoid learn to bear. 
Endear yourself to all by worthy acts. 


The path of moderation is the safest to 
tread, 

How poor are they who have not pa- 
tience ? 

The value of each man consists in what he 
does well. 

When a proud man hears another praised 
he thinks himself injured. 

What weariness will men endure if only 
it be not In the name of virtue ! 

The manner of giving shows the charac- 
ter of the giver more than anything else. 

Considering one’s own weakness is a great 
help to gentleness in dealing with others. 

There is not one of the old sayings more 
true than ‘‘mirth and motion prolong life.’’ . 

He is always the severest censor on the 
merits of others who has the least worth of his own. 

Inall our estimates of human conduct, the 
question of motives ought to occupy a very large 
place, 

No evil propensity of the human heart is 
80 powerful that it may not be subdued by strict dis- 
cipline. 

A philosopher being asked to define a 
quarrel, said, ‘‘It is usually the termination of a mis- 
understanding. ’’ 

Sincerity does not consist in speaking 
your mind on all occasions, but in doing it when si- 
lence would be censurabie and inexcusable. 

Each heart is a world. You find all with- 
in yourself that you fmd without. The world that 
surrounds you is the magic glass of the world within 
you. 

It is impossible to live pleasurably with- 
out itving prudently, honorably, or justly ; or to live 
prudently, honorably and justly without living pieas- 
urably. 

No man is a gentleman who, without pro- 
vocation, would treat with incivility the humblest of 


his species, Itis a vulgarity for which no accom- 
plishments can ever atone. 








the beginning of a possible series of infinite evils. It 
is fhe ringing of an alarm bell, whose melancholy 
sounds may reverbrate through eternity. 

Contentment abides with truth, and you 
will generally suffer for wishing to appear more than 
you are, whether it be richer, or greater, or more 
learned. The mask soon becomes an instrument of 
torture. 

Look on slanderers as direct enemies of 
civil society, as persons without honor, honesty, or 
humanity. Whoever entertains you by poipting out 
the faults of others, designs toserve you ina similar 
manner. 

He is a wise workman who makes sys 
tem his helper. I¢ is the greatest labor-saving ma- 


chine in the world, and the cheapest, but it is not 
. It requires reagon and man- 
it. 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for 
it if food, you must toll for it; and if pleasure, you 
must toll for it. Toil is the law. 
through toll, and not by self-indulgence and indo- 
lence. When one gets to love work, his life is a hap- 


py one. 


_ a _— 





“7 am fo Mach Better.” 

Extract from a letter of a patient im Biddeford, Me., 
dated November ist, 1880: ‘It is with pleasure I tell 
you what your Compound Oxygen Treatment has 
done for me. Last April, when I commenced using 
it, 1 was very low ; suffered froma weak, tired feel- 
ing all the time. Had not been free from a cough for 
four years. Now I do most of my housework ; all my 
family sewing ; walk out every pleasant day ; think I 
could walk a mile and not be very tired ; am so much 
to feel that I am some usein the world, 
pound Uxygen sent free. Dns. 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 





Temptation is a fearful word. It indicates | 


Pleasure comes | 





News Notes. 





Woman is the Sunday of man. 
Waiting-maids—Single women. 

Two girls lately rowed a single scull race 
on Torvuto Bay for 980 a side. 

Pretty Boston girls attend big cases at 
court, and during the intermission they read books 

Doctors say that th® wearing of sealskin 
is unhealthy. ‘Yea, it te decidedly unhealthy for 
bt The more it is worm the faster the seals 

“Is this a fair bet? If I win you are to 
keep me in chocolate creams for a year. Mind I like 
—- If you win, I'll work you some- 

A young lady at Holyoke, where there 
are fre women to one man, has come forward asa 
missionary to bachelors, and offers to lead a galaxy of 
100 maiden’ out West. 

Proud Parent—‘‘Why, Florence, my dear, 
how you are fixed up! Dressed fora party?*' Duti- 
ful Daughter—*'Yes, pa; but he hasn't come yet. 
Perhaps he won't to-night, *’ 


Lover, daughter, sister, ‘wife, mother, 
grandmother; in these six words lie what the human 
heart contains of the sweetest, the most sacred, the 
purest, and the most ineffable. 


London Truth says that a good deal of in- 
dignation is wasted over the matter-of-fact way in 
which people about Sheffield sell their wives. 
Stamped and signed agreements are occasionaliy 


givea. 

Home is next toheaven. And the home 
that is well-ordered, comely, pure and bright is thus 
heavenly by the agency of woman's heart and 
woman's hand, No school can teach the science of 
housekeeping. 

A Long Island girl stuffed the arm of an 
old coat with hay, placed it around her waist, and sat 
near a window in the soft twilight of a sweet July 
Sunday evening. The other giris in the neighborhood 
are dying with envy. 


Ben. Franklin's mother-in-law hesitated 
about permitting her dauebter to marry a printer, as 
there were already two printing offices in the United 
States, and she was uncertain whether the country 
would support a third. 


The humming birds that once swarmed 
in the milliners’ windows have not all perished yet. 
One of the new bonnets is trimmed with blond lace 
and a bunch of currants, with twelve humming birds 
tangled among the lace and fruit. 


A San Francisto woman lawyer, being 
told by the opposing coansel in court that a woman's 
proper place was at home raising children, retorted : 
**A woman had better be engaged In almost any buai- 
ness than raising such men as you are, sir,** 


The property of Mrs. Langtry,the famous 
beauty, has been sold out by auction. She had an in- 
come of $4,000 a year, but the demands of the social 
current into which she and her husband floated were 
80 great that they became overwhelmingly involved 
in debt. 


Daughter—‘‘Well, mother, when I grow 
up I shall have my boots as tight as I want them.’’ 
Mother—‘*‘Yes, my dear, I suspect when you get 
older, will walk yourself into the grave.’* Daugh- 
ter—‘"Perhaps I may, bat, anyway, I shall look well 
while I'm walking there.’ 


Two women got into a crowded St. Louis 
horse-car. A man gave one of them a seat, and told 
a boy to do the same for the other. ‘‘I won't.**replied 
the youngster, The man seized him by the collar, 
pulled him out of the seat, and lectured him on the 
duty of politeness, and subsequently paid a fine of & 
in court. 


A gardener at Naples holds out the hope 
that in the near future the camellia will rival the rose 
in fragrance as well as in beauty. After years of ex- 
periment he has succeeded in producing a camellia 
with a delicate perfume. It is of a pale rose color, 


white blossoms. 

A New Yorker, being bored by the talk 
about English pedestrianism, and eapectally about the 
walking abilities of English girls and women, declared 
that ‘‘when you come to right down steady-goiny, 
the American women can ride more miles in the 
street cars without getting tired than any other hand- 
some creatures in the world.'’ 


Chicago, 
‘Heavy bread, *’ in her opinion, is a frequent canse 


bad.’’ And further, ‘*the wife of a devoted husband 
is always a good cook. Intemperance, profanity, «lis- 
gust of home life, all are born of bad cooking.'' 


young lady of bis acquaintance, ‘She is dead, ** 
very gravely replied the person to whom he addressed 
his inquiries, ‘‘I never heard of it. What was her 
disease 7°’ ‘*Vanity,’* was the reply. ‘She buried 
herself alive in the arms of an old fellow of seventy, 
with a fortane, in order to have the glorious satisfar- 
tion of a gilded tomb." 


Blessed are they that have nothing, some- 
times. A case in point:—A market woman in Toronto 
caused the arrest of a respectable-looking Young man 
by accusing him of passing a bad two-dollar bill on 
her, She affirmed that she gave him $1.70 in change. 
The respectable-looking young man was thereupon 
| searched, and was found not to have a penny im his 
| possession. He was discharged. 
| A nice-looking old lady, with a snowy 
| cirele of lace about her head, sat In a car the other 

day and drew up her skirts nervously, lest the cat- 
aract of tobacco juice that was pouring from the 
mouths of two loafers next her should deluge them. 
*Conductor,** sbe asked timidly, when he came in, 
*“4en't it against the rules to spit on the floor of the 
ecar?** ‘*‘No, ma‘’am’* replied the gallant conductor, 
| ‘‘spit wherever you like.*’ 
| A lady called upon a fashionable London 
physician in the West End. ‘I have come,’’ she 
said, to ask you to give me something that will heip 
me through to-morrow. Iam going to the drawing- 
room, and fy head aches so already that ft will be a 
martyrdom.'* ‘‘Madam,*’ be replied politely, ‘‘you 





same thing. I give you the advice 1 have given them 
—stay away.’’ Bat she didn’t, 





— 





A lady has been giving cooking lessons in | 


She said some wise things to a gentleman. | 





of divorce, for ‘‘bad cooking leads to everything | 


aa Cael cate far ats conte 0 bushel st Pitts 

Parasols of straw are i 

plaited again in 

In* Texas they call it suicide by horne- 
stealing. 


A shower of honey fell in Georgia on the 
Just and en) ust. 

An English constable mounted a bicycle 
and caught a thief. 

A Pittsburg horse kicked ata fly this week 
and killed a little boy. 

At a fancy fair an ‘‘old woman” sat in an 
Immense shoe, selling Jolis. 

The strength of an elephant is reckoned 
at that of thirty-seven men. 

The English House of Commons voted to 
continue capital punishment, 

It is estimated that the national debt ts 
owned by leas than 100, 000 individuals, 

It ig reported on scientific authority that 
gold exists In large quantities in Iceland, 

A Detroit doctor says that people with 
light eyes end hair are those who have warts. 

The newest idea is to send artificial flow. 
ers with the favorite perfume of the wearer. 

A brother of Mrs. Langtry, the famous ex- 
beauty of England, has been killed by a tiger tm India. 

The electric light is being introduced in 
the coal mines of Great Britain with gratifying re- 
oultes, 

By the discovery of America the potato 
oo eee among all the civilized nations of the 
w 


It appears from the police reports that 
in London alone there are no less than 30,000 regular 
thieves. 

A Utica physician has discovered that 
diphtheria is unknown in families which roast their 
own coffee, 

A cat bit a little Georgia girl one day last 
week, and she has since died with all the symptoms of 
hydrophobia, 

A Western preacher opened a base ball- 
game with prayer, and afterwards successfully offici- 
ated as umpire. 

In 1861 our carth passed through a comet's 
tall, without any other apparent effect than causing 
brilliant hues at night. 

The London World says: ‘There is no 
longer a doubt (that the infant heir of the DukeZot 
Norfolk is totally blind, , 

The Chicago Board of Education, by a 
vote of eight to four, has restored corporal punish- 
ment to the public schools, 

A Wisconsin father chained his disobedi- 
ent little boy naked to the floor of a barn, and kept 
him there on bread and water for five days. 

Recent thunder storms, taking undne ad. 
vantage of the numerous telephone wires, have in- 
vaded the privacy of a nuinber of private houses. 

A gentleman who went trout fishing in 
Pennsylvania was surrounded by swallows. Three 
times, when he threw his line, the birds caught his 
fly. 

The greatest length in the United States 
from East to west is 2,400 miles; greatest breadth, from 
north to south, 1,600 miles; average breadth, 1,20 
niles, 

A Toronto baby, left by itself in a peram 
bulator, while asleep, fell out in guch a way that a 
strap suspended it by the neck, and it was dead when 
discovered, 


The husband of a woman in Illinois who 


and the gardener hopes to obtain before lung fragrant | was stang by a spider tried tocure the bite of the In- 


sect by administering a quart of whisky, and found 
himaeclf a widower in consequence, 

In the of] country two men sometimes en- 
gage in a sham-fight near a toll-bridge, and when the 
keeper rushes out to part them a confederate slips in 
and makes off with the toll-box, 

The flery energy of the New York police 


is indicated by the fact thaton a recent Sabbath one 


member of the force arrested seventeen persons with- 

| out canse, and ended by clubbing an tnoffensive 
eltizen. 

A New Tlaven youngster is a complete 

rat-trap. Ile catcher the rodents as they run into 

| holes, grabbing them Just behind the ears, and the 

other day captured twelve out of fourteen as they 


A gentleman was inquiring lately for a | 


were driven out of an ash-pile, 


A prominent United States Senator, in re- 
ply to the question whether the President should not 
hereafter be provided with a body-guard, said that 


| this being a free country, with the humblest eitizen 

the peer of the President, 1t would hardly be practi- 
cable, 

As an evidence of the wonderful mind 


possessed by Premicr Gladstone, of England, it is 
waid that he can master a book in fifteen minutes. At 


| the end of that time be is able to make a better argu- 


ment on the merits of the book than the average rea- 
der who has gone from preface to finks. 


A gentleman of Georgia tells the follow. 
ing; An old planter of this State, recently deceased, 
owned a negro named Ike, who could walk the bed of 
a stream with as much ease as ou land. He would 
carry a couple of large stones in each hand to bear 
him down, and, fearlessly wading into a river, pase 
across by wading on the bottum, It mattered got how 
deep the water, 

—————— © <r 


KaaMazoo, Mich., Feb. 2, 1880 

I know Hop Bitters will hear recommendation hon- 
estiy. All who use them confer upon them the high- 
est encomiuma, and give them credit for making 
cures—all the proprietors claim for them. | have kept 
them since they were first offered to the public. They 
took high rank from the rst, aod maintained it, and 
are more called for than all others combined. So long 
ae they keep up their high reputation for purity and 


are the tenth who has called spon me to-day for the | usefulness, 1 shall continue to recommend them— 


something I have never Gone with any other patent 
medicine, J.J. Bapcocs, M. D, 
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New Publications. 


“The blic of Republics, or American 
Federal Liberty,""by B. P. Cents, Barrister. 





TWO OFINIONS. 
— 
mis’. 
‘1 would not bea gist, ™ enid Jack, 





We have received a copy of the fourth edi- 
tion of this somewhat voluminous work. 
Its general character may be best under- 
stood by the opening passage in the suthor’s 
preface. He says: ‘The theory of this 
work is precisely that upon which the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the country based it- 
self, in opposing the extension of slavery, 
the fugitive slave law, and, indeed, slavery 
itaelf; while it supports the sction (except 
nullifaction) of those States which have 
frown time to time defended themselves 
against federal excesses " The treat- 
ment of the subject, which is exceedingly 
thorough, is precisely in accord with the 
apirit of this extract. Everythin beariny 
upon it, in the way of history anc record, | 
has been diligently sought after, and ap- 
slied #0 that the volume is deserving of the 
Cshest consideration as an authority on po- 
litieal views not yet definitely authorized, 
one way orthe other, in this country. It 
can hardiy be said to bring forward any 
new arguipents, or authorities for that mat- 
ter, but by the excellence of its arrange- 
men of the old, become? a valuable com. | 

nd or digest of the whole matter. It is 

nely printed and splendidly bound, con- 
taining 606 pages. Vublished by Little, 
Brown & Co., and for sale by Porter & 
Coatea, 

“A Collection of Test) Business Prob- 
lems’ is the title of a little work poogenes 
by Thomas May Peirce. M. A., the well- 
known head of Peirce’s Business College, 
this city. Ii consias of a series of exain- 
ples, showing the application of arithmetic 
to business affairs, and cannot but prove 
serviceable and valuable to clerks, book- 
keepers, etc. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
published a Tourists’ Guide, finely ill us- 
trated, which those who contemplate mak- 
ing an excursion would do well to procure, 
It may be had free on application to General | 
Office, 119 Liberty Street, New York. 

We have received an accurate reprint of 
the Oxford edition of the revised New Tes- 
tament, which is authorized by the Aimeri- | 
fan Committee of Revision. "This work re- | 
presents the complete work of the entire | 
committes, as it contains everything that 
can possibly be of interest in the matter. 
Toclergyinen it would seem to be indispens- 
Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston, 
Price, $1.00. 





able, 
Received from Claxton & Co, 
MAGAZINES, 

A better floral magazine than Viek's eould 
net be published. Frou:the beautiful col- 
ored plate at the beginning, to the end it is 
filled with items and miatters of interest to 
all lovers of flowers, or of gardening. So 
much that is ood is seldom comprised in so 
little space, James Viek, publisher, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. Price, $1.25 a year. 
The Auguat number of the North Ameri- 
can Rewmew devotes a liberal share of its 








apace to polemical duel between Col. Inger- 
soll, the great exponent of the unbelief 
of the day, and Judge Jeremiah SS. Black, 
the eminent jurist. Col. Ingersoll is tnas- 
ter of some of the most effective arts of the | 
rhetorician and the popular orator, Judge 
Black is distinguished alike for his stead- 
test faith in orthodox Christianity, and for 


the power and skill with which he is able 
to sustain any cause in which his convie- 
tions are enlisted. Ile has taken up the 


challenge as the champion of Christianity, 
and completely demolishes his antagonist. 
We recommend the number to our readers 


as one of the imiest interesting ever pub- 
lished. Other articles are: “Obstacles to 
Annexation, by bredoriek (. Mather; 


“Crime and Puntshovent in New York,” by 
Rev. Dr. Howard “\ Militia for 
the Sea’ by Joln Roach; Astronomical 
Observatories,” by Prof. Simon Neweomb ; 
wd=o“The Publie Lands of the United 
States ©" by Thotias Donaldson, 

NEW MUSIC. 


(Crosby 5 


Unquestionably one of the best and neat- 
est inusieal monuthiios extant is the Musical 
World, published by S. Brainard’s Sons, 
Chicago. Not only is ite general miseel- 
lany of the best kind, but its correspond- 
ence, and strietly musical matter, are of | 
more than usual interest. To these excel. | 
lences in the way of attraction must be 
wided six pieces of superior music, three 
vocal and three instrumental. The paper 
used is better than in most) publications otf 
its kind, and altovether the magazine is de- | 
serving of approbation. Subscription $1.50 
per annuin. | 





Saalfielda lo-Cent  Jabraries,  issned 
monthly, are among the best. Each num- 
ber contains three or four choice pieces of | 
music, printed on excellent paper. For No, 
1% the selections are “King’s Highway,” 
“What Jack Will Say,” and “Pearly Dew- 
drop.” WR. A. Saalfield, 830 Broadway, New 
York. 

—>._ -<« <——___—_- 

For the future Russian seamen are to wear 
beards. This measure is due to the action 
of the Caar himself, who dislikes every- 
thing that smacks of Western culture, and, 
above all things, shaving. Since the time 
of Petee the Great, the Russian soldier has | 
always had to be an expert with the ragor. 
For the first time for nearly 200 years this 
practice, borrowed from Europe, is to be 
discontinued. 


ee 
Don't neglect t call upon your friends. 
UNSEALTHY or inactive kidneys cause — 
vel, Bright's disease, rheumatisin, and a 
of other serious and fatal diseases, 
which can be prevented with Hop Bitters, 
if taken in time. 


They cannot play baseball, 

Nor bathe withoet a Sathing-dress, 
Which fe no fue at all. 

And when a boy becomes s maa, 
They stil] have of woueses, 

For if they love a man they*ve got 
To wait till he proposes. ** 

HERS. 

*‘l would not be a boy,’* said May, 
**For boys are nasty things, 

With pockets filled with hooks and knives, 
And nalla, and tops and strings. 

And when a boy becomes s man, 
He's got to buy girls rings ; 

And when upon a girl a youth 
Has squandered all bis money, 

And she goes off with some one else, 
Perhaps be don"t feel funny ‘** 

—SOMERVILLE. 


Humorous. 


Was any barber ever employed to shave 
the beard of an oyster? 

One swallow does not make a summer, 
hut it lowers a glass of beer dreadfully.* 

Did you ever see a doctor in the ceme- 
tery looking at the monuments of his kill’ 

Social etiquette among the Indians is con- 
fined to one trait, They never let a caller go away 
hungry, if it takes the last dog. 

A little boy was told by his mother to 
take a powder she had prepared for him. ‘*Powder! 








| powder !*' sald he; *‘lain’ta gun.’ 


“Oh, yes,’’ soliloquized a toothless old 
man—‘*‘ah, yes. In infancy we cut our teeth, and ip 
old age our teeth eut us! Such is life !°' 


Albany has ordered 300 electric lights. 
(owners of property don’t dare to let it get very dark 
when the Legislature is there, 


A little girl, aged five years, going to bed 
me night, and kneeling down to say her prayers, 
«ifd, *%) mamma ! may I only say amen to-night. I'm 
~ tired,** 


A curious person wants to know if the al- 
leged fact that swans always sing before they die, 
may not be In some way interwoven with the ac- 
knowledged fact that they never sing after they cease 
to exiat, 


Two men in New York recently had a 
fight because they couldn't agree, by looking at a 
man, what his business was. Une called him a coun- 
try member of the Legislature, and the other sald he 
wasa bank-burglar. 


A bright little fellow, during a conver- 
sation between older people in regard to the condition 
of a furnace-fire, placed his hand over the register 
and knowingly remarked that ‘‘there’s only cold 
heat coming up here now.*’ 


Mean folks in this world! There are! 
A West End father asked his son if he felt too tired or 
lame to go to the circus, and when the boy said ‘‘no,** 
told him to go and bring up a scuttle of coal, and the 
boy couldn't say he wasn't able. 


The man who invented the fifteen puzzle 
is now making patterns for the latest styles of oll- 
cloth, The rumor that he had been struck by light- 
ning last summer was a canard, published by bis 
friends to throw hired assassins off the track. 

“Of what use is the alphabet ?’’ asked an 
indiscreet school-examiner of a class of boys, ‘‘Why, 
to enable mankind to make M. D.*s, D, D.*s, and 
LL. D."s{!"* unexpectedly responded a bright lad, 





them. —Ey change. 


He was praising her besutiful hair, and 


for one tiny carl, when 
er ye my! "taint sething Bow. 


gerously ill. eae 


Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound revives 
the qrouping spirits ; invigorates and harmonizes the 
organic functions ; gives elasticity and Srmpess to the 








that are always wetting their beds, ought not to be 
scolded and punished for what they cannot help. They 
need a medicine having a tonic effect on the kidneys 
and the urinary organs. Such a medicine is Kidney- 
Wort. Is has specific action. Do not fall to get it for 


I —— $$ 
Mayor Beatty. 

**In the subjoined paragraph will be found a com- 
pliment to Mayor Beatty, of Washington, New Jer- 
sey: ‘Thursday evening last it happened we were 
on the passenger train that reached Washington at 
about seven o'clock, and while stopping to change en- 
gines, a splendid span of horses was noticed upon the 
street some distance below the track, drawing a car- 
riage containing two gentlemen, neither of whom 
was recognized by us until a hum passed through the 
car, and the name of Danicl F. Beatty, the Organ 
King, was spoken with the familiarity of a househola 
word, and in an instant many of the windows were 
hoisted, as the passengers seemed intent upon getting 
a better view of the elegant tarnout of the well- 
known gentleman, The Mayor gracefully aocknow!l- 
edged the compliment, and, removing his white silk 
hat, bowed repeatedly tothe occupants of the train. 
We do not note this fact as am advertisement, but as 
apleasure. By strict attention to business this 
comparatively young man has built up a business of 
colossal proportions, and is at present giving employ- 
ment to as great a number of men, if not greater, 
than any private individual in the country. Enter- 
prise is what we most admire, and whether it comes 
from the railroad, mining, or organ business, it is just 
the same tous. We say success to Beatty. the Organ 
King, and long may he live to fill the worid with mu- 
sic, and the pocket of the skilled mechanic with 
money. Would that our country he more such men. 
—Blairstown (N. J.) Press. 

Mayor Beatty, though young, and a few years ago 
poor and obscure, is now certainly one of the best 
known business men in the country. We know an 
intelligent lady who some time since became im- 
pressed with the idea that Mayor Beatty was over- 
doing the organ business, and she conceived the pe- 
cullar notion that she would like to learn of some 
happy spot where Beatty and his organs had never 
been heard of. She interviewed people who had 
traveled in the west, and inquired of friends who 
had made an extensive tour of Europe and the East, 
and alas for her cherished hopes, they reported that 
they had not gone beyond the lines of Beatty's adver- 
tising circles, He is ambitious and is pushing ahead, 
and will probably never be satisfied until he has spun 
an advertising web which will stretch over the civil- 
ized portion of the globe,’ ’'—Belvidere (N. J.) 
Apollo, 

We clip the at ve from the Abollo, and heartily en- 
dorse the sentiments expressed. We have known 
Mayor Beatty from the commencement of his career, 
and have watched with pride the gruwth and expan- 
sion offils business, from its beginning to its present 
mammoth proportions.—Washington (N. J.) Star, 

ae 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
elegant rooms, fitted up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to §1 and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Tnion Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


| in the elty. 


who did not get any good marks for his suggestive re- | 
' 


ply. 


He was a veteran toper, with a fiery red 
proboscis, but a most kind-hearted and amiable man, 
and when the files gathered upon his nose he used to 
say: ‘Uh, don't drive theta away ; they're having a 
good tle, and ifthey can get their iquor without 
paying for it, I don’t mind,’ 


*‘Doctor,’’ said a gentleman to an aged 
clergyman, ‘*why doesa little fault in a good’ man 
attract more notice than a great fault in a bad man ?** 
‘*For the same reason, perhaps,** answered the rev- 
erend dector, ‘‘that a slight stain on a white gar- 
ment is more readily noticed than a larger stain on a 
colored one.** 

A newspaper agent, being told by an old 
lady that It was no use to subscribe for the papers now, 
as Mother Shipton said the world was coming to an 
end this year, sald, **But won't you want to read 
au account of the whole affair, as soon as it is over?" 


‘That I will, ** answered the old Jady ; and she sub- | 


seribed, 


A man can buy a hat in seven minutes, | 


and It takes a woman two hours and forty-seven min- 
utes on an average to accomplish the same important 
errand, But then a woman has to practice most of 
this time to find out which side of the hat to the 


front is the most becoming, while a man has only to | 


get the bow ou the left and he's all right, and can go 
ahead, 


A boy, in urging his father, for whom he 
was a clerk, tojoin in the *‘early-closing movement, ** 
was sharply rebuffed, whereupon he said, ‘‘] wouldn't 
be like aratin a trap, anyhow!" ‘**What do you 
mean by that ?** demanded his father. ‘‘f mean,** 
answered the son, ‘‘thata ratinatrap is always op- 


| posed to the early closing movement. ** 


Everybody has heard of the jolly Dutch- 


| manwho when the steamboat was likely to sink, 


succeeded, after much trouble, in finding a life pre- 
server large enough to ithim. While he was trying 
his best to blow Itup, a young fellow standing by 
said: ‘*You can't @il that with wind—it leaks. Don't 
you hear ft siss?"* **Ish dot so ?** he replied. ‘*Vell, 
I tinks, den, I better keep de vind myself,** 


Two Turks were at a French banquet. 
Toward the conclusion of the feast one Frenchman 


| selected a toothpick from a tray of those useful im- 


plements lying near him, and politety the re- 
ceptacie on to his neighbor, who, however, peremp- 
torily declined bis offer, exclaiming, ‘‘No, thank 
you, I have already edten two of the accursed things, 


| and 1 want no more, "* 








0 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIB.—Madame Wambold's 
Specific permanently removes Superfluous Hair with- 
out Injuring the skin. Send for circular, Madame 
Wambold, 4 Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 
i —. — a 
Pearl*s White Glycerine cures sunburn and prickly 
heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth. Use Pearl's 
White Glycerine Totlet Soap. 
———— —- —— 
42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these colamns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
Vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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Feeble and Sickly Persons 
Recover their vitality by pursuing a cou 
tetter's Stomach Bitters, the ull papular evens 
and alterative medicine in use. General debility 
fever and ague, dyspepsia, constipation, rheumatism 
and other maladies are completely removed by it. 
Ask those who have used it what it has done for 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 





HEALTH 18 WEALTE 
HEALTH OF BODY 18 WRALER OF amp, 


RADWAY’S 








RADWAY'S READY RELER 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL 
ka HIE NORE, COMPRAR AND, TEE 
TACKS OF ney A ATO 
EASES 1 L- 
. LARS NDED ope 


TENDANCE. 


THE MOMENT RADWAY'S R 


DY 

SALLY. ACCORDING. TO _DIREG ate 

FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES tO 3 , 
La tress eile tad ae 

en 

Tb Mumps, Bad Cou “yy to 








RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Pp Rn Rog PM 
cleanse, 
RADWAY'S PILLS fi 
ast ‘or cure of all 


of 

h, Liver, Bowels, Kid Bladder, Ner- 

yous — Headache, Consti pation, Costiveness, 

Indigestion, pe ee 1 —_ 
Viscera. W 


he Internal arran 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 
#@- Observe the followin ptoms resulting from 


Diseases of the Digestive Sr 8: Constipation, In- 
“fleartbura, Dingust of 
sea, 

eight In the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, ey Os viearing ot the Heart, Choking 
or wey a nsations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and — Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fl of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 


“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofula,” 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 
4 lnformatioa worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. " 

There can be no better guarantee of the value 
Dr. RADWAY'S old established R. R. R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, 94 
False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 
‘*‘Radway’* is on what you buy. : 


a.” A 


ATTEMPTED 


ASSASSINATION 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


His Life, and the Vagabond Life of THE A38A5- 
SIN, CHARLES GUITEAU. Likenesses of all pat 
ties concerned, and other engravings. Thrilling * 
count. Retail, only 85 cemts; wholesale, afty cop~ 
les, @6; one bundred for $1@. Agents wanted. Sales 
big, and profits large. 

BARCLAY 4 ©9,, 
21 Nerth 7th S., Philadelph! 
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A tramp’s motto—“A little earning is a 
dangerous Uaing. sa 

Never put off till to-morrow a laugh that 
can be laughed to-day. 

“How does this strike you?” asked the 
lightning to the barn, 

Why is a ft man like a blind man? Be- 
cause he feels his weigh, 

Before a man cries over spilt milk he 
should be sure the milk is pure, 

The red flag isa signal of danger. If you 
doubt it, wave one in the face of a mad bull, 

The injunction, ‘‘Look not upon the wine 
when it is red,’ has no effect upom the color-blind 
drinker, 

Why isthe meat in your sandwich like 
the large middle-class of society? It lies between the 
upper-crust and the under-bred. 

“This is an age of enterprise,’’ as the la- 
»borer remarked when he inserted his crowbar under 
the edge of a flagstone, 

The golden eagle makes less noise in the 
contribution-box than a cept, principally for the rea- 
~on that it is never put in, 

Character ofan absent friend: He never 
talks unless about himself, and when he is silent it is 
to think of what to say next, 

A Western desperado recently shot dead 
a man because he wouldn't pray. How very dangerous 
Western life would be for most of us. 

The old Testament will not be revised for 
three years yet. People will have to break the ten 
commandments as they are for the present, ( 

The house fly can only see a distance of 
28 feet, but that never bothers him any. He always 
manages to keep within 87 feet of everything. © 

A police court is @ very accommodating 
place to transact business, If you haven't the money 
to pay cash, the Judge generally gives you time, 

A Frenchman in business here advertises 
that he has a ‘‘chasm’’ for an apprentice. He had 
wked up the word ‘‘opening’’ in the dictionary, 4 

"There is no disgrace in being poor,’ * we 
are told. And we're howling glad of it, for there are 
enough other disadvantages about it, without that 
one, 

“See here, waiter,’’ said Cauliflower, 
pushing away his egg-cup, with disgust, ‘‘I don't 
want to count chickens before they are hatched, I can 
tell you.’* 

‘‘There is no such word as fail,”’ should 
be modified to meet the unpleasant times, so 
i» to state about how many cents will be paid on 


M of Woman Is the Hope of the R 


. ¥F Oeu.1 
veil E. PINKHAM’S 


Positive Cure 






















the dollar, 


The San Antonio people complain of lit. 
tle fishes in the water-mains, They can’t expect the 
water works company to furnish them with whales 120 
ieet cong for $1 a month, 

It costs $5,000 to bring a boy up to the 
age of fifteen, and we defy any one to pick out a fif- 
teen-year-old boy that's worth it. Fifteen strikes the 
age of utter uselessness in a boy. 

‘‘Sitdlown,’, said a handsomely-dressed 
and vivaelous young lady at a fashionable wateringe 
place—‘‘sit down ; it’s about the only thing you can 
do here without paying for it,*’ 


The man said he couldn’t hire the appli- 
cant, Said the young man, *IT can prove that I am 
perfectly honest.*’ ‘Yes, I know,’ said the other, 
‘that’s the trouble, You see, I am in the ice busi- 
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WONDERFUL 


CURES! 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
‘and KIDNEYS at the samo time. 


et TN 5 AE, 







hess, 


‘‘As for me, I do not believe what I do 






John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
not understand.’* ‘**‘Do you understand how it is her was given up to die Tour, prominent 
that fire will soften butter, but will harden an egg ?’’ Wow A A. 
“No, really, Ido not.** ‘*Yet you believe in the pt 
99 MM. B. 
omelet ! gays he was 


A Memphis druggist has been killed by 
the explosion of a soda fountain. If ice-cream woulce 
only explode, now, the tmpecunious young man 
would feel safe in the society of his girl the whov- 
summer, 


The report of a party, written for a 
Freoch paper, stated that a certain gentleman ap- 
peared in evening dress, But the bungler who trans- 
lated It for an English paper got it that he appeared 
ina **night dress.’ 

There is one smart girl who will in the 
hereafter be heard of in women's rights societies. 
sl described a‘‘straw’’ as being a hollow thing. wth 
a ten-cent man on one end of it and a twenty-cen: 
drink on the other. 


Probably the meanest man on record 
keeps a boarding-house In San Domingo, Last win- 
ter an earthquake turned the edifice clear «pside 
down, and the yery next morning he began charging 
the garret lodgers first-floor prices. 


A witness was on the stand in an illega 
liquor sale case, The counsel was trying to find out 
in what kind of a glass the liquor was handou to the 
witness, and at last exclaimed: ‘*‘What kind of - 
looking glass was it?*’ ‘‘Begorra, sir, it was not a 
looking glass—-it was a tumbler.’’ 

You may talk of unpolluted joy and all- 
‘ool bilss a yard wide, but it's hard to lay over the 
keen, cool calm of the boy who rattles two mutton 
hones together and sings the latest negro melody 


ONEY WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 
Sate edo pakage 


aes 









tar Beste with equal effictency tn etther form. 
GET If ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
caren rs ren BURLINGTOa, VT. 















TR MOLD POWER 


ZCURESR 





‘iile he sits on the top rafl of the fence and swings 
\issore toe athwart the glad sunlight of careless, YS HOMEOPATHIC 
ussed boyhood, iva Dissase 

Porter—Hotel attache who can see a quar- “ peprerers 


ter farther in a minute than he can see your baggage 
‘a week. His duties are to forget your shoes, call 
you for the wrong train, leave some of your baggage 
“t the hotel, lose your letters, and remember the half 
‘ollar you promised him the first day you came to 
the bouse, 





FREE TO TO YOU! 


oe 


“Niy Back Aches Seo, worsted or silk into boos -marks or souvenirs. mber, 
and I feel miserable, ** said a hard-working man. The | tbisis ——. o> wilboost ye ae boone pen 


‘uctor questioned him, and found that he had been 
habitually costive for years, that now his kidneys 
were disordered, and his whole system deranged. 
Kidney-Wort was recommended, and faithfully ta- 
ken, and in a short time every trouble was removed. 
The cleansing and tonie power of this medicine on 
the bowels and kidneys is wonderful. —Congregation- 
mist, 
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Visiting 
Philadelphia 
‘you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces now cover over three 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 
last addition is a large and beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. “* 

The’ Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Electric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 

There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 

Note.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by mail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Joun WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 














THE WILSON PATENT 
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R. DOLLARD, 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, BIS 
With Thirty Changes of Pomtiona. CHESTNUT ST., 
Par rlor, I. forary, In- , Philadelphia, 
valid Chair, Ch ide Premier Artist 


oe, pes. or Loun 

combining beau TY 

i mbining, beauty. IN HAIR 
simplicity, and com- Inventor of the celebrated G@ORBA 


tort. Everything to TILATING WIG ELANT 
TOU PEES. 


an exactacience, Or- mak 
ay rs by mali prompt- 


atte nded to, if oods Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen to 
Uy itived nd | Measure their own heads with aecuracy t 
am ie A | FOR WIGS8. INCHES, TOUPERS AND SCALPA, 
Cireular, and quote | No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
SATURDAY EVENIXG head, No. 1, From forehead back 














Post, No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
Address, over the head to neck, | No, 2. Over forehead as 
READING POSITION, No, 4 Drom ear to ear far as required, 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR ’'FG. CO over the top. No. 4& Over the crown of 
dees No. 4. From eat to ear the head, 


661 Broadway, New York. round the forehead. | 


C.G. STODDART, cnr Wigs oupees Laties” When fait Wier 


Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manu 


.d tured, and as cheap as any establishment tn the 
re er In Union, Letters from any part of the world will re 


AND. celve attention, 


Mi Il os Pg ate rooms for Dyeing Ladics' and Gentiemen's 
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ET me tel] my readers how to make a waddle Sosranialidr sea 


new dress out of an old one, or Ome OF | signe be worm 4 falling 1m loops 
wo old ones. Of course, they must be en- cots oc eeu dened 


sro Sf you have eutislans etait fora tanto: | gee athain mS we 
ase 1 you ° S supposed that it be popular 
tion short skirt. If not, you may make it of Pat ae mg: ophedr. A nvame 
lining or white cotton, or anything you may | 44 by the Spanish lace dresses and trim- 
have at hand, as it will be completely cov- inings has brought it into as great vogue as 
ered, not an inch of it being lef visible. | over, and now, as during the last few sca 
Old silk is admirable for this when you have | ,ong it will be very elegantly worn. Black 
it; but, as Ihave said, anything else will | jaco, grenadine, and moumseline de sole will 
do, All walking dresses are now built on | + orefore compose some of the most elegant 
some such foundation. On these you place | toijettes of the season, and certainly the most 
three Little frills firstly, right at the bottom | ,.-viceable. Either of these materials can 
of the foundation, and uver and above these | 1, worn over black and color. Some charm- 
about five plaited flounces, if you would be ing dresses of these transparent materials 
in theJast fashion, or an apron of gathered | ar4 over black, with a little color under the 
pulls, or one deep kilted flounce, reaching | qounce and among the trimming. When 
to the hips—if you please. If the ffundation | ai) black they are lavishly trimmed with 
should be of too common a material to be jet, beaded net, and jet and chenille fringe, 
vusible, even in the event of a gust of wind, | }.aq passementerie, etc., and some of the 
the flounces should be fixed at the edge to | pioge elegant have beads round the neck, 
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pieces—cold bits of cooked meat will do as 
well—with the py of =. small lump bf 
dri vy to supply necessary 

to op l ” Put the ne a into ~ 
deep baking dish wi t an r 

sont, a little butter, one grated ¢ n, a 
dredging of flour and one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. On the top put one 








the foundation, al little distances; and, un-| armholes, and edges of the basques and 
der these circumstances, pulls or gathers | 4) nica 


would be preferable, ax they are firmly | 1 under clothing there is nothing new to | 


stitched tothe foundation. Searf draperies notice this month. I may only mention the | 
are then fastened round the skirt, and forin 


fact that skirt supporters are increasing in 
bows and ends or putls at the back, and # | yizo, skirts, therefore, should be made | 
jacket bodice ennpletes the drem. The | uch fuller at the back, and be provided | 
flounces may be of alternate colors, and ma | with » ladder of flounces, the flounced width | 
terials even, and the scarves also partly col- being tied together under the skirt to keep 
ored, whilst the jacket will be entirely of | them well in their place in the middle of the 
one color, but will have culls, pockets, col- | poo, Short, and train skirts, however 
lar, of facings of the other color and material | jaye a wide box-plaited flounce stitched to 
used in the dress, Insteawl of the jacket, @ | 1). }ottom of the skirt; underneath that is | 
plaited body may be made, or a polonaine, |. balay euse of Lace of the same width as the 
which, in its turn, mnay be tight tothe figure | flounce, or even a trifle longer, as the lace 
or fulled in at the neck and shoulders, with | may be seen peeping from under the dress 
a wide band round the waist. which in its turn has a balayeuse of lace to 
Full bodies are quite as inuch seen now | mneteh. 
an plain bodies, Crowd full lxxlies are) 1) millinory I may mention the little 
particularly fashionable, as also are very | «6, ‘apote,’’ composed of black and steel lace 
deep belts to be worn with them, These are with an ‘Adeeiiom bow to match in front, and 
sometimes pointed in front and at the back, | » tur of feathers or flowers on one aide; or 
’ 


the top and bottom 


layer of raw cut very cover 
the dish with a rich paste and bake. 
r Patties. —Line | ee tins —_ 
uff paste, put in a piece of bread to keep 
i A - froin meeting, 
cover with paste, cut if round, and bake in 
a quick oven fifteen minutes. Scald a dozen 
oysters, cut them in quarters, put them in a 
stewpan with an ounce of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful of flour mixed with their liquor, a little 
stock, and two or three shreds of lemon, 
season with amt, powsesen mace and cayen- 
ne, add gradually three tablespoo of 
cream ; mix well together, then with a knife 
remove the top crust of the patties, take out 
the bread and fill with the mixture of oys- 
ters, put on the covers and serve. 

Cotelettes de Veau en Papillotes.—Chop 
some parsley, chives, raw ham, mushrooms 
and truffles together, mix them with an 
egg, bread crumbs and pepper. Put a thin 
layer of this mixture on side of the cut- 
lets, wrap each one in a thin slice of bacon, 
then in a sheet of well-buttered r. 
When ready, put in a pan and coo a 
moderate oven for an hour, turning them, 


and sometimes they are pointed only in | tno Alaatian bow may be made of feathers | so as to have them equally cooked, and the 


front, the back forming postillion tabs, or | or flowers, when no other trimming is ne- papers only ofa 
t 


two long sash ends, which are tied together ceasary, Then the “Directoire’ or poke 
: é ’ ’ 
like an ordinary ssh. trimmed with birds’ feathers, lace, ribbon, 





have a large pull, from shoulder to elbow, | It is worn both with and without strings, 
whilst the rest is quite tight to the arm. | and becomes hat or bonnet accordingly. It 
(thers have a pull on the shoulders, and | may also be worn quite at the back of the 
another at the elbows, with the rest of the head, like a sailor hat, or to bend over the 
sleeve tight to the arm. Others are full all | eyes, like a mushroom hat. When worn at 
the way down, and are gathered in at the the back, a diadem of flowers is placed under 
shoulders and at the wrists, like the bishop the brim. When worn in front, a comb of 


sleeves of old. And finally, there is the flowers is worn on the hair. 

quite tight sleeve, which is tnade somewhat A bonnet of violet satin, closely gathered 
short, to allow long gloves to be worn with at the back, has a wreath of large heartsease 
them. These gloves may be buttoned or not | of various shades, and strings of black Span- 
at pleasure. When not buttoned, they | i.) Jace. 


wrinkle on the arm, | Some charming hats for yo 
' ung girls have 
Alt dresses, whether shortorlong, Wheth- | a quted brim, iined with ‘can mn velvet. 
er for day or evening, are very short in | The trimming consists of wreaths of field- 


front, a show well the pretty stocking, } fl rors Bu »} as fe rget- daisi 
which for evening is of black or white lace, rae ste. att hie ean. — tial 
r to the eolorof the dress, | | sare tee sree Bear 
according to th - hace A handsome capote of black Spanish lace. 
stockings are alieost universally worn now | .; y 
. with strings of the same, had a wreath of 


for evening. Nevertheless, silk stockings | dog roses and eglantine. The flowers were 
are atill thought to be sufliciently elegant | palfshaded by a fichu of black tulle which 
for some ladies, who are quite slaves to every | wag drawn to the sides of the bonnet, and 


Ww “hite *ki -. | 
fashionable whim. White stockings, how- thence fell in long floating ends furnishing 
ever, are no longer worninthe street. Col- | strings. 


ored silk and embroidered thread stockings 
have taken their place, nor are white skirts 
worn in the street, under dark dresses, 

The newest thing for the neck of low, or 





Fireside Chat, 
ENTREES.—[CONCLUDED. ] 
, \ WEETBREA DS.—There are many ways 


partially low dresses, are immense ruching of cooking these, and as they have not 
of gold lace, or silver lace, or plain black |) much flavor of their own, they admit of 
lace beaded with jet, or white lace embroid- | many varieties of sauces, First prepare 


ered with pearls. They are fixed on wire, | them by soaking them in lukewarm water 
which keeps them erect, and none them to a, ae vo FS 
the shape of the shoulders. They are quite | tur and then into boilin water, simmer un- 
high at the back, and gradually lessen in | til they are firm, and then take out, and 
width, till they form a point in front. Only | when cold, lard with good larding k. If 
short hair, or hair dressed very high, can be | to be stewed, put into 4 saucepan with some 
worn with these ruches, or Elizabethian col- | eee gaa pwede deg the nc, Press 
lara, which are of course only becoming to | gone, then add half a tin of mushrooms, 
persons with long necks. sOIne ae parsley, and a hard boiled egg 

Demi-toilet dresses are now almost all chopped ne. Ifto be served with tomato 


anes | or er sauce, pre as above, but dip i 
made without sleeves; that is, the sleeves | Scene ieee fry a oe ttn Jn dy 


are of transparent gauze, tulle, muslin, net, | 

lace, or bead work. These sleeves, therefore, | yo EL. owe eesita hot b- gomiuie. al 
become an important branch of Lingerie, as | Chicken Croquettes.—Mix one pint of cold | 
every demi-toilette dress must be provided | boiled chicken, cho ¢, halfa pint of 

with several sets of these Meeves, and neck | boiled bread and milk rather stiff, a gill of | 
friila to match. As the whole arm is seen | a ft emp Oona & walnut, 
through them, we do not recommend them | alittle chopped ey and ae one 

to ladies who have not a perfect arm, in | chopped ‘ 

which case less transparent materials are | them. Mix well and cook al 
preferable, such as satin, foulard, or surah. | few moments. Let the mixture get quite 
They are made sometimes in Elizabethian | shape of an inte 
puffs, from shoulder to wrist, with bracelets | crumbs, and fry in hot lard: care must be 
between each puff; ok a puffed | taken yy vy the directions given as to 
lengthwise ; or they are eg of mutton | frying; 

shape; or of the Bishop shape, that is, frilled moment before serving, so that it may ab- 
in both at the shoulders and wrists, with 
a bracelet round the wrists, and a frill of | the chicken. 
jace to fall over the hand, which style is 


perhaps the most becoming of all. 
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t brown, not in the 
Fricandeau Glace.—Cut the veal cutlets 


There is a great variety of sleeves. Some | nixed all together or employed separately. inte eces about an inch thick and four in- 


Lard them on both sides and 
pe py four ounces of but- 
r. When y are of a golden color on 
both sides, pour on them enough boiling wa- 
ter to cover them, add some parsley, a bay 
leaf, thyme, two large onions and 
cut in afleea, salt and -_—— Let the whole 
simmer for two hours. Strain off the gravy 
through a fine sieve into another , and 
set it on a brisk fire. Let it boil fast until 
very thick, pour it over the veal and serve. 
Save the vegetables for soup. 


0 ee 

Or TreEs.—There is an old tradition that 
Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a 
cedar, and that these were incorporated 
into one tree, which was cut down for the 
building of the Temple of Solomon. Isi- 
dorus, who lived in the reign of Constantine, 
assures us that he saw, even in his time, that 
famous oak in the plains of Mamre under 
which Abraham is reported to have dwelt, 
and adds that the people looked upon it with 
a great veneration, and preserved it as a sa- 
cred tree. The heathens went still further, 
and regarded it as the highest piece of sacri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they took 
to be protected by some deity. 

If we consider the invention of Virgil, so 
much blamed by several critics in this light, 
weshall hardly think it too violent. A®neas, 
when he built his fleet in order to sail for 
Italy, was “"" to cut down the grove on 
Mount Ida, which, however, he durst not do 
until he had obtained leave from Cybele, to 
whom it was dedicated. 

The goddess could not but think herself 
obl to protect these ships, which were 
made of consecrated timber, atter a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and therefore asked of 
Jupiter that they might not be obnoxious to 
the power of waves or winds. 

Jupiter would not grant this, but promised 
that as many as came safe to Italy should be 
a ge ee goddesses of the sea; 
w , the t tells was accordingly 
complished — nh 

The common opiniop concerni the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Hama- 
dryads, is more tothe honor of trees than 
anything yet mentioned. It was tho 
the fate of those nymphs had so near ~ 
pendence on some trees, more y 
oaks, that they lived and died ita 

For this reason they were extremely grate- 
ful to persons who preserved those trees, 





DomMESTIC DANGER SIGNALS.—On the 


subject of domestic an 

a recipe for avoiding y els, which 
I think may fairly claim credit for good 
sense. It was given me by an old man as 
invented and a couple he used 
poh wg a “You see, sir,”’ he 





dies mast never take off their gloves in church or any. 
where else where they sppear as dressed. Giove, 
are as much a part Of a lady's dress as a bonnet ie, 


J. 8., (Pisgah, Ala.)—The song “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold'’ was written, we betieve, 
by J. P. Danka, a Boston composer of 
merit. When it was written we cannot say, but cer. 
tainly within the last six years. ~ 


J. A. L., (Walnut Ridge, Ark.)—The 
pig-nut to which we had reference is the root of a Ee. 
ropean plant of which hogs are exceedingly foad, i 
is sometimes called earth-nut. The pig-nutin thy 
country is a name sometimes given to the fruit of one 
of the hickories. 


E. D., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Strong liquid 
ammonia, rubbed on with a piece of cloth, will m 
move grease-spots from cloth-jackets. The jacks 
should be well-beaten or brushed first to remove ali 
dust, and then the ammonia applied to the pars 
on which the grease has accumulated, 

LOGGERHEAD, (Fannin Co., Tex.)—1, 
The young lady’s reason for not wishing to keep your 
company at first was a good one. Very few girs of 
true feeling would care to receive the attentions ofs © 
man whose wife had been dead bat six months, ¢ 
Either plan will do, but it is better, if possible, to see 
her. One interview may accomplish more than « 
dozen letters. 

E. A. W. H., (Noble, Mich.)—1. There is 


painting ‘‘winter bouquets*’ we do not understand. 


Roxy, (Macon, Ga.)—We are afraid you 
are becoming tired of the young man in himself, more 
so than hiscompany. It you loved him as you my 
you do, more of his society even should please you 
the more. Five times a week and notes every days 
certainly crowding matters, all things considered, 
but unless it interferes with your personal or domes- 
tic duties in some way we cannot see how it should 


matter and find out if there is not something else at 
work. 

Voca.ist, (York, Pa.)—Deep and full 
respirations are two of the essential qualities of ef- 
fective vocalization and good singing; the student 
should therefore accustom himself—even when not 
singing—to practice drawing as long a breath as possl- 
ble and holding it in until compelicd to emitit. Ila 
order to breathe freely during such respiratory exer- 
cise, the student must be careful to flatten the stom- 
ach, and to inflate and expand the chest as muchas 
possible; he must remain in this position as long as be 
can, and then allow the breath to exhale very slowly, 
until the stomach and chest have returned to their 
natural position; he will then repeat the process, tak- 
ing care that the mouth be moderately open both ip 
inhaling and exhaling. 


DEBATE, (Kensington, Pa.)—The British 
Isles have long been famous for their tin mines. 
Many centuries before Julius Cesar made his famous 
landing upon the coast of Britain, the galleys of the 
Pheenicians were accustomed to sail thither for this 
metal, Tin was then both rare and valuable, as it was 
necessary to make an alloy with copper in order to 
compose bronze. It will be remembered that the 
most ancient metallic weapons and tools were made 
of bronze, long before the method of working iro 
was discovered. Cornwall has always been the great 
source of supply, and to this day England far excels 
other nations in the production of this metal. Bo 
hemia and Saxony, Spain and Portugal, also have tip 
mines. Minor supplies have been furnished from Ma- 
lacca and Australia. 

MapDGE, (Nerristown, Pa.)—We canna 
tell you how to win back your sweetheart, not know- 
ing the grounds of your quarrel. But as you are only 
fifteen, you should not, for several years to come, 
bother your head about sweethearts. From the de- 
scription you give of your features, hair, ears, etc., 
we should say your own estimate of yourself could 
not be far out of the way, namely, that you are ‘‘not 
altogether bad-looking.*’ Since you bave ‘s bis 
brow, ’’ brushing your hair tight back cannot improve 
your looks; you ought rather to wear it so as to cap~- 
ceal your ‘big brow.’’ If your nose is Grecian, It 
must remain Grecian, and if your ears are small yo 
ought to be content with them. Medical science # 
ignorant of any process that will make the ears grow 
to the desired length, or the mouth to contract a ¢*~ 
pand to the desired size and shape. 


Youna Lapy, (Rockdale, Pa.)—The 
reason for the excessive redness of the cheeks is due 
to distention of the small veins. It is usually 
as a sign of robust health, beside adding to the besaty 
of the face. We know of no cure for it unless it be 1° 
break down the constitation by sickness of some kind, 


ter of address, Where have the right which 38 
ineredustion given yen, apaalt anf at say 














